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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





THE APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY 
By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
A most stimulating and valuable introduction to Philosophy, written with singular literary 
charm, and designed for general reading. $1.50 net. 


THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY 
By WILLIAM NEWTON CLARK, D.D. 
A popular help toward the right use of the Bible, in. present conditions, by students, by 
preachers, and by the people. $1.00 net; postage extra. 


ISRAEL’S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


NARRATIVES 
By CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. 


A new volume of “ The Student’s. Old Testament,” representing the result of the most recent 
Biblical scholarship, and including new translations, charts, maps, etc, $2.75 net; postage I 5c. 


TRAVEL, ESSAYS, CRITICISM 
ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists By JAMES HUNEKER 


“These critical studies of the revolutionary modern dramatists make a valuable book. Its 
brilliancy as well as its depth of analysis, besides the mere bulk of information it contains, 
make it so.” — Literary Digest. $1.50 net; postage 13 cts. 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS By EDITH WHARTON 


“One of the most beautifui books issued in many a day.” — San Francisco Chronicle. 
“Full of grace, learning, and allure.” — Chicago Evening Post. 
Illustrated by Peixotto. $2.50 net; postage 17 cts. 


FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG By JOHN FOX, JR. 
A VAIN PURSUIT THROUGH MANCHURIA 
“ It will please thousands when the war books are forgotten.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“ An entertaining, interesting record, admirably w written.” — New York Mail. 
: $1.25 net; a T2 cts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 


SOME of the most notable things which distinguished Right Reading 


writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise of Worps oF Goop coun- 
books and by way of advice as to what books to read are SEL ON THE CHOICE AND 

here reprinted. Every line has something golden in it. — 
New York Times Saturday Review. USE OF BOOKS, SELECTED 
FROM TEN FAMOUS 


ANY one of the ten authors represented would be a safe AUTHORS OF THE IQTH 
guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers ; but CENTURY. 

the whole ten must include very nearly everything that can 

judiciously be said in regard to the use of books. —Hartford 

Courant. £ 


T= editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his selec- 
tions, which are uniformly helpful.— Boston Transcript. 








BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 
“THERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much AT THE 

that is practical and profitable for every reader in these MERRYMOUNT PReEss 
pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the 3 
religious impulse is in some people we would scatter this Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
little volume broadcast as a tract.—New York Commercial 8o cts. net. 


Advertiser. Half calf or half morocco, 
$2.00 net. 








A.C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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Northern Pacific to the 


Yellowstone National Park 
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Portland Exposition 


Northern Pacific direct to 


Puget Sound Country 


** The Comfort Route’’ ** Every Mile an Education’’ 


VERY LOW RATES WEST 


Booklets—Four cents for Lewis and Clark Booklet ; six cents for ‘‘ Wonderland,” 
to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A., St. Paul. Information— Address C. A. Matthews, 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 208 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Poems, Lyric and Dramatic 
By ETHEL LOUISE COX 








“ Purer melody has not in a long time been found in verse — 
the spontaneous verse of the real poet to whom right cadence 
is natural and harmony inborn.”’— Lowisville Courier-Journal. 

“* A daughter of the Greeks, and in close touch with life.’’— 
New York Times. 

“A most unusual and beautiful collection of poems. The 
little lyrics are exquisite and full of tender sadness.’ '— Nash- 
ville American. 

“Display rare poetic gifts. The poems of dramatic form 
are written with commanding dignity.” — Denver Republican. 

“A certain blithe optimism runs like a thread of gold 
through her poetic dreams. It is this very human note that 
will make the widest appeal to her readers." — New Orleans 
Picayune. 


“One hundred gems of poetry.”” — Halifaz Herald. 

“A genuine poet, keeping the sacred fire burning.” — 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

“ Suggestive of underlying philosophy and reflecting a wide 
reading and careful study of facts and historians of ages long 
gone by.”’ — Omaha Bee. 

“Full of color and imagery, and combining practical skill 
with admirable art." — Lowisville Evening Post. 

“ Distinguished by a singular freshness of thought and a 
distinct melody of utterance.’’— Augusta Herald. 








Published by 
RICHARD G. BADGER 
194 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
$1.50 














Historic Highways of America 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 
se f America as portra: in 
abe we dog its Geren ce Saves, Ceammeres, and oeial SSS = 
Comprising the following volumes : 
Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 
Indian Thoroughfares. 
Washington’s Road: The First Chapter of the 
Old French War. 
Braddock’s Road, 
The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. 
Boone’s Wilderness Road. 
Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 
Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 
Waterways of Westward Expansion. 
The Cumberland Road. 
Pioneer Roads of America (two volumes). 
The Great American Canals (two volumes). 
The Future of Road-Making in America. 
Index. 


Fag a Aig 8vo, cloth, uncut, tops. A limited 
rect from type and distributed. 
ly rinted in 

with maps, p 
Price for the set, $39.00. 


pA ge A a Oe eae = © ee 
r * "American Historical Review. 

“ His style is graphic and effecti 
Go the makings of hutorioen Histery.”= 

Should fill an important The Dial. unoccupied place in 

Full descriptive ciroular mailed on application. 
THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 








TO LIBRARIANS 
SPECIAL OFFER on the Works of 


CHARLES LAMB 


TEMPLE EDITION 

This Edition, edited by William Macdonald, 
and illustrated with 500 illustrations by some 
of the best artists of the day, including C. E. 
Brock and Herbert Railton, is undoubtedly . 
the most desirable form in which Lamb’s 
works are to be obtained. 

The collection is complete, weli edited, 
and beautifully gotten up. 

Until July 1 the set of 12 volumes can be 
had for $10.00. These books are published 
at $16.00 net. Prospectus on application. 





LIST OF THE VOLUMES 

The Essays of Elia. (With a critical survey: 
“Of Editions Past and Present.”) With illus- 
trations by C. E. Brock. 

The Last Essays of Elia (including a Brocra- 
PHICAL AND CRITICAL [nrRopUCTION by William 
Macdonald). With illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

Critical Essays. With illustrations from the 
Works of Hogarth, etc., together with portraits. 

Essays and Sketches. With illustrations by 
C. E. Brock. 

Poems, Plays, and Rosamund Gray. With 
illustrations by C. E. Brock and others. 

Tales from Shakespeare. With illustrations 
reproduced from the original editions. 

Stories for Children. (Mrs. LxicesrEr’s 
Scuoo., ADVENTURES oF Uxysszs, etc.) With 
illustrations by Winifrid Green and from the 
original engravings. 

Poetry for Children. (Including Pauxce Dorus, 
Bravuty AND THE Beast, and Tae Kine anp 
oe or Hearts.) With illustrations by 


ae of English Dramatic Poets who 
lived about the time of Shakespeare. Two 
umes. With numerous portraits of drematiots 
and actors. 

The Letters. Two volumes. With illustrations 
by Herbert Railton and with portraits. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

“Mr. Macdonald’s design of impartiality and his 
scheme of arrangement renders his edition the most 
serviceable that has yet appeared.” — Independent. 

“One of the handsomest editions of a classic pub- 
lished in many a long day.”— New York Tribune. 

“This is a form in which lovers of Charles Lamb 
will be glad to have his works. The highest praise 
is to say that it is worthy and characteristic of the 
author.” — New York Times. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
31 West 23d Street, New York 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 


ee asian Foxcroft Davis’s Mrs. Darrell 


“Tt seems to me to be a man’s knowledge and experience and a man’s method of narration, but it is a woman's 
writes one reader of the book to tts publishers. Second Edition. perry ¥ 


hes te - sae Miss Robins’s A Dark Lantern 


“ This is a very notable book ; ee ee 
modern fiction. . . . For many years there has been no more sympathetically, 
that of Katharine.’ — The Daily Mott, London. Dy the anther of Eos Open Question” ome 


a caANT NovEL ~—s John _ Heigh’s The House of Cards 


By a Sometime Major of U. 8. V. Cloth, 81.50. 
“The book is timely. . . . It is the most successful of the recent attempts to put on paper the personality of the modern business 
buccaneer."’— New York Evening Post. 


A BIT OF REAL LIFE Jack London’s The Game 


This is a crisp, direct story, full of that characteristic appeal to the primitive passions which marks “‘ The Sea-Wolf,” “ The Call 
of the Wild,” etc. Illustrated by Haway Hurt. Cloth, 81.50. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OTHER THAN FICTION 
py hyd on rrsel Mrs. Peterson’s How to Know Wild Fruits 


By Mavpz Garoiay Perzason, with 80 illustrations by Mary E. Herszrt. A most useful book to those who visit the fields and 
woods after the passing of the spring flowers. Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 14c.) 





A NEW VOLUME IN 
THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY Dr. Ross’s Foundations of Sociology 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Nebraska, author of “‘ Social Control.” 
Half leather, 81.25 net (postage 11.) 


OF TE cao TN BEE ICE Antarctica’ = By Dr. Nordenskjéld 


| and Dr. JOH. GUNNAR ANDERSSON. With 288 illustrations and 4 maps. Cloth, 608 pp., 85.00 net. 


A TRANSLATION OF A 
NOTABLE LAW BOOK Internationai Civil and Commercial Law 
Mr. Anruvr H. Kvun's translation of Professor Meili’s important book is the first work of the kind issued since the important 
changes of the past four or five years, and to all English jurists becomes at once the standard authority on the subject. Succinct 
statements of the law of America and England complete the comparative nature of the work. 
Cloth, 8vo. 83.00 net (postage 18¢.) 
SELECTIONS IN 
PROSE AND VERSE Professor W. P. Trent’s Southern Writers 


By the author of ‘‘A History of American Literature." Cloth, 520 pp., $1.00 net (postage 15e.) 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry 


By Fran Avstix Goocn, Professor of ee aaa and Crauvpe Faepsrice Waxer, Teacher of Chemistry in 
the High School of Commerce, New York City. Cloth, 513 pp., 81.75 net (postage 160.) 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW YOU 


Macmillan’s Popular Series of Twenty-five Cent Novels 


These include the best fiction of modern times, novels by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, OWEN WISTER, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, A. E. W. MASON, and others. 


We shall esteem it a favor if you will ask to see these novels, 17 of which are now ready. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 64-66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THE DIAL { founded in 1880) is published on the Ist and 16th of 
each month, Tens or Sunscrirtion, $2.00 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid in the United States, Canada, and Mezico ; in other countries 
comprised in the Postal Union, 50 cents a year for extra postage must 
be added. Unless otherwise ordered, subscriptions will begin. with the 
current number. Remrrrances should be by check, or by express or 
postal order, payable to THE DIAL. Srectau Ratss To Civss and 
for subscriptions with other publications will be sent on application ; 
and Samp.z Cory on receipt of 10 cents. Apvertisine Rates furnished 
on application. All communications should be addressed to 


THE DIAL, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


BRNTERED AT THE CHICAGO POSTOFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 
BY THE DIAL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
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SCIENCE AND PERSONALITY. T. D. A. Cockerell 
ECHOES FROM THE EASTERN STRUGGLE. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 

The story of American nationality.— Last of the 
‘ Notes from a Diary.’—A plea for the appreciation 
of music.—Bright essays by a Westerner.—Sydney 
Smith, reformer and wit.— Dr. Mahaffy’s lectures 
on Hellenism.— An album of Schiller tributes.— 
A group of recent German publications. -— Short 
euts to health and strength.—A painter's essays 
on art.—Chapters for the meditative fisherman. — 
New volumes in the ‘ Musician’s Library.’ 








THE MAZZINI CENTENARY. 


Worshippers of the he ideal who found last 
month chiefly noteworthy because it rounded 
the first hundred years since the death of Schil- 
ler may find the present month mainly memor- 
able as marking the first centennial of Mazzini’s 
birth. A believer in the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis might well be impressed with the fact 
that some six weeks after the German poet 
yielded up his breath the apostle of Italian 
unity became a living soul, and entered upon a 





life which was destined to be consecrated to the 
same lofty aims, and to be crowned with a fairer 
vision ere its close. And those to whom the 
transmigration of souls is but a baseless imagin- 
ing may find in the coincidence an apt illustra- 
tion of. the old figure of the torch-bearers, each 
handing to his successor the sacred light of the 
ino that in the’end must surely make man 
ree, 

Different as were the circumstances environ- 
ing the lives of Schiller and Mazzini, different 
not only in their personal bearings, but also in 
all those broader aspects whereby the eighteenth 
century was separated from the nineteenth, we 
must recognize nevertheless that the two men 
were inspired by one and the same patriotic 
impulse, one and the same gospel of human 
brotherhood, one and the same austere ethics of 
devotion and self-sacrifice. Each in his own 
way all his life long fought the good fight; 
each was a true knight of the spirit in thought 
and deed; and the memory of each remains to 
us as a shining example of fortitude in adver- 
sity, of hopefulness in disco ent, and of 
faith in an ideal whose light was dimmed for 
duller visions by the sullen mists of cynicism, 
and indifferentism, and selfishness. All honor 
to these souls, and to all kindred souls whose 
keen sight, purged as with euphrasy and rue, 
is fixed steadfastly upon goals too far-set to 
be discerned by the commonalty, yet surely es-’ 
tablished as the ultimate aims of human aspira- 
tion. 

Mazzini was not without his meed of sympa- 
thy and fitting appreciation during his lifetime, 
and to few men have such tributes been paid as 
were bestowed upon him in his later years, and 
have continued to be bestowed, by the noblest 
spirits of the age, since his death. ‘All honor 
to thee, thou noble Mazzini,’ said Clough, writ- 
ing from Rome in the last days of the Trium- 
virate, ‘when from Janiculan heights thundered. 
the cannon of France.’ Carlyle, usually grudg- 
ing of praise, called him ‘a man of genius and 
virtue, a man of sterling veracity, humanity, 
and nobleness of mind.’ The Master of Balliol 
said of him that ‘he had a genius beyond that 
of most ordinary statesmen,’ and Mr. John 
Morley pronounced him ‘probably the highest 
moral genius of the century.’ Imaginative 
writers, too, have glorified him in verse and’ 
prose : he is exalted in Mr. Meredith’s ‘Vit- 
toria,’ and Mr. Swinburne has constituted 
himself panegyrist-in-chief of him whose ad- 
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vent is thus prophesied in ‘Marino Faliero’: 
* Men that hear 
His name far off shall yearn at heart, and thank 
God that they hear, and-live: but they that see, 
They that touch hands with heaven and him, that 
feed 


With light from his their eyes, and fill their ears 
With godlike speech of lips whereon the smile 
Is promise of more perfect manhood, born 

Of happier days than his that knew not him, 

And equal-hearted with the sun in heaven 

From rising even to setting, they shall know 

By type and present likeness of a man 

What, if truth be, truth is, and what, if God, 
God,’ 

These are English tributes only, but they are 
the most effective for our because of 
the witness they bear to the fact that Mazzini’s 
teaching and example far transcend the limits 
of his own country and the hearing of his own 
compatriots. 

In spite, however, of the praise thus accorded 
Mazzini by ‘ those who know,’ we may still find 
here and there traces of the undercurrent of 
unsympathetic or antagonistic sentiment which 
during his lifetime sought to asperse his mo- 
tives and belittle his achievements. Those who 
sat in the seats of the mighty found his ardent 
propaganda of republicanism — with its direct 
and vital appeal to the spiritual aspect of hu- 
man nature—a force far more difficult to 
combat than the efforts of ordinary revolution- 
ists, and they did their best to create the legend 
which pictured him as a criminal conspirator 
against the established order. Other critics were 
found in those who sought by more direct 
means and practical methods to restore Italy 
to its proper place among the nations, and who, 
with their partisans, endeavored to exalt those 
means and methods as the only ones really 
worth considering, oblivious of the truth that 
the moral regeneration which was the object of 
Mazzini’s apostolate was the underlying cause of 
all that the Risorgimento accomplished — that 
without this renewal of the spirit neither arms 
nor diplomacy would have been of serious avail 
for so great a task. Such critics, in their zeal 
for the glory of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi, have particularly sought to min- 
imize the influence of the man whose silent 
labors prepared the soil for their harvest, and 
alone made possible the success which crowned 
their efforts. But all this ‘cloud of detractions 
rude’ has wellnigh spent its obscuring effect, 
and as the years that knew Mazzini recede from 
our immediate gaze, we may with more and 
more confidence echo the words of his poet: 
“Life and the clouds have vanished; hate and fear 

Have had their span 


Of time to hurt, and are not: he is here, 
The sunlike man.’ 








The message of Mazzini, like the message of 
Schiller, is one of which our own age is 
peculiarly in need. Divested of its temporal 
accidents, it stands revealed as the quintes- 
sence of Christian ethics, restated in the terms 
of modern social conditions. It is summed up 
in one pregnant phrase, the duties of man, not 
conflicting with, but merely complementing, 
that other phrase, the rights of man, to which 
the French Revolution gave such ringing utter- 
ance. Here is the doctrine, embodied in a 
definition of the religious idea: 

‘That idea elevates and purifies the individual; 
dries up the springs of egotism, by changing, 
and removing outside himself the centre of activ- 
ity. It ereates for man that theory of duty which 
is the mother of self-sacrifice, which ever was, 
and ever will be, the inspirer of great and noble 
things; a sublime theory, that draws man near 
to God, borrows from the divine nature a spark 
of omnipotence, crosses at one leap all obstacles, 
makes the martyr’s scaffold a ladder to victory, 
and is as superior to the narrow, imperfect theory 
of rights as the law is superior to one of its 
corollaries,’ 


What a clearing of the moral atmosphere would 
result from an infusion of this spirit into 
the social conflicts of to-day, with their sordid 
selfishness of motive, their petty and ignoble 
aims. To the belief thus formulated at the age 
of thirty, Mazzini adhered throughout his long 
life, never perturbed by passion, but calm in 
the faith that the fundamental rule of human 
conduct was to be found in this acceptance of 
the claims of duty as paramount. 

‘Mine is not the work of a writer,’ he said 
in ‘ Faith and the Future,’ ‘it is the stern and 
fearless mission of an apostle.’ But if it were 
not for Mazzini’s writings we should find it 
difficult to understand his immense influence, 
and wellnigh impossible to realize the loftiness 
of his character. These writings are, indeed, 
a precious legacy from the age of political tur- 
moil that gave them shape, and their value has 
by no means lapsed with the historical occasion 
of their production. More enduring than the 
monument at Genoa those fervent appeals to 
the highest instincts of our nature are likely 
to prove, and the Italian government has done 
itself honor in planning a national edition of 
his complete works. If any further excuse than 
this were needed for speaking of him in the 
pages of a literary journal, it might easily be 
found in those of his writings which belong to 
literature pure and simple, in the keen and 
graceful essays which he devotes to Byron and 
Goethe, to Hugo and Lamennais, to Carlyle and 
Renan, and to the great poet of his own race 
whose genius overtops all but the half dozen 
greatest in the history of all literature. 
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Mr. LANG’s LITERARY LOITERINGS.* 

“Young men, especially in America,’ says 
Mr. Lang, ‘ write to me and ask me to recom- 
mend “a course of reading.” Distrust a course 
of reading! People who really care for books 
read all of them. There is no other course. 
Let this be a reply. No other answer shall 
they get from me, the inquiring young men.’ 
If the writer of these words does not convey the 
impression of having himself read quite all lit- 
erature, he at least has a way of giving one a 
sense of the splendid vastness and infinite vari- 
ety of the literary realm. Contrast with his 
tone the somewhat peevish note in an utterance 
of his fellow-countryman Hume. Writing to 
Gilbert Elliot in 1757, Hume says, referring to 
his ‘ History, —‘ I undertook this work because 
I was tired of idleness and found reading alone, 
after I had perused all good books (which I 
think is soon done), a somewhat languid occu- 
pation.’ But poor Hume was writing a hun- 
dred years before the public-library movement 
had well started, and a century and a half be- 
fore Mr. Carnegie’s generosity had endeared him 
to the Anglo-Saxon world of readers. Instead 
of lamenting now that all good books can be 
so soon read, one becomes increasingly and de- 
spairingiy conscious how many books in how 
many languages are always waiting, indeed 
clamoring, to be read. Reading is likened by 
Mr. Lang to opium-eating: it unlocks to us 
artificial paradises. The comparison might 
have been carried further, in that the daily dose 
has to be steadily increased to satisfy the crav- 
ing of the true lover of reading, who is a very 
different creature from the mere book-lover, or 
book-collector, with whom reading is often the 
last use to which books are to be put. A pas- 
* gage depicting some of the charms of reading 
may be quoted from the opening chapter of our 
author’s ‘Adventures among Books.’ He is 
speaking of the ancient classics. 

‘There is a charm in finding ourselves — our 
common humanity, our puzzles; our cares, our joys, 
in the writings of men severed from us by race. 
religion, and half the gulf of histori 
time — which no other literary pleasure can equal. 
Then there is to be added, as the university 
preacher observed, ‘‘the pleasure of despising our 
fellow creatures who do not know Greek.’’ Doubt- 
less in that there is great consolation.’ 

The regret is often expressed that the Bible 
has been from our earliest years so often read 
to us and by us, so regularly dinned into our 
ears from the pulpit, and so quoted and para- 


With 





* ADVENTURES AMONG Books. By Andrew Lang. 
portrait. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 








phrased at every turn, that we are incapable, at 
maturity, of iating its worth, spiritual 
and literary. . Lang thinks it is much the 
same with Tennyson’s poems: use has made 
them too familiar. To the boy Andrew, turning 
in weariness from Tu 8 * Proverbial Phil- 
osophy,’ the poet of the Table Round dawned as 
a new light; ‘a new music was audibile, a new 
god came into my medley of a Pantheon, —_ 
never to be dethroned.’ Concerning our 

loves in books, the writer says some true thi 

‘People talk, in novels, about the delights of a 
first love. One may venture to doubt whether 
everybody exactly knows which was his, or her, 
first love, of men or women, but about our first 
loves in books there can be no mistake. They 
were, and remain, the dearest of all; after boy- 
hood the bloom is off the literary rye. . . As 
long as we live we hope to read, but we ‘‘never can 
recapture the first fine, careless rapture.’’ Besides, 
one begins to write, and that is fatal. My own 
first essays were co at school—for other 
boys. Not long ago the gentleman who was then 
our English master wrote to me, informing me he 
was my earliest public, and that he 
credited my younger brother with the essays which 
that unscrupulous lad (‘‘I speak of him but 
brotherly’’) was accustomed to present for his con- 
sideration.’ 

Mr. Lang’s recollections of Stevenson are 
among the best things in his book. Although 
not of Stevenson’s closest friends, he was inti- 
mate enough to feel the full charm of his bril- 
liant junior. Here is his impression of the 
young man as he first saw him in 1873: 

‘He looked as, in my eyes, he always did look, 
more like a lass than a lad, with a rather long, 
smooth oval face, brown hair worn at greater 
length than is common, large, lucid eyes, but 
whether blue or brown I cannot remember, if bro 
certainly light brown. On appealing to the author- 
ity of a lady, I learn that brown was the hue. His 
colour was a trifle hectic, as is not unusual at 
Mentone, but he seemed, under his big blue cloak, 
to be of slender, yet agile frame. e was like 
nobody else whom I ever met. There was a sort 
of uncommon celerity in changing expression, in 
thought and speech.’ 

And yet this smooth-faced, girlish-looking 
youngster was brimful of pluck. ‘In Paris at 
a café,’ narrates Mr. Lang, ‘I remember that 
Mr. Stevenson heard a Frenchman ae: Eng- 
lish were cowards. He got up and slapped 

man’s face. “ Monsieur, vous m’avez frappé,” 
said the Gaul. “A ce qu’il parait,” said the 
Scot, and there it ended.’ To Stevenson life 
was a drama, ‘and he delighted, like his own 
British admirals, to do things with a certain 
air.’ He was with the inextinguish- 
able childish passion for making believe, and 
it remained with him to the end. ‘I have a 
theory,’ says Mr. Lang, ‘ that all children pos- 
sess genius, and that it dies out in the general- 
ity of mortals, abiding only with people whose 
genius the world is forced to recognize. Mr. 


never 
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Stevenson illustrates, and perhaps partly sug- 
gested, this private philosophy of mine.’ But 
the theory is by no means so private a posses- 
sion as the author seems to think. 

Of American writers, Holmes and Hawthorne 
are deemed worthy of a chapter apiece. With 
somewhat superfluous particularity Mr. Lang 
explains why he cannot reckun Dr. Holmes 
among the very great authors. No one pre 
sumes so to estimate him, and the Scotch critic 
does him ample honor in classing him with Dr. 
Thomas Browne, Dr. John Brown, and Dr. 8S. 
Weir Mitchell, as representing ‘the physician 
in humane letters.’ In this essay the writer in- 
cidentally refers to ‘ the witch-burning, periwig- 
hating, doctrinal Judge Sewall.’ The epithet 
‘ witeh-burning’ might be suffered to pass as a 
conventional and convenient fashion of speak- 
ing; but in the later chapter on Hawthorne Mr. 
Lang’s evil genius has made him write ‘ of those 
judges who burned witches and persecuted 
Quakers.’ It must be that our learned author, 
on mature reflection, will remember that witch- 
burning was never a New England pastime, or 
crime. The utmost limit to which the Salem 
frenzy went was the hanging of certain persons 
for alleged undue familiarity with the powers 
of darkness. Nineteen unfortunates thus met 
their fate on Gallows Hill, and a twentieth, old 
Giles Corey, was pressed to death for refusing to 
plead. Toward the end of this interesting paper 
on Holmes, the author appears to be guilty of 
something akin to the putting on of erudite 
airs with no sufficient cause. He says of the 
Doctor, ‘How far he maintained his scholar- 
ship, I am not certain; but it is odd that, in 
his preface to “The Guardian Angel,” he 
should quote from “Jonathan Edwards the 
younger ” a story for which he might have cited 
Aristotle.” Has not that a very impressive ap- 
pearance of superior learning, of an enviable 
familiarity with the writings of the Stagirite? 
But turn to the preface in question, and there 
you will find a footnote duly explaining that 
‘the original version of this often-repeated 
story [which the author has just told] may be 
found in Aristotle’s Ethics, Book ?th, Chapter 
?th.’ However, it is not beyond the limits of 
possibility that this note was lacking in the copy 
of the book read by Mr. Lang, or that it was 
overlooked by him, or that he recorded its sub- 
stance and afterward, in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, credited the item to his own critical acu- 
men, or finally that he read and remembered 
the note and yet wrote with no intention to 
deceive. He is at liberty to retort, if he wishes, 
with an ‘ honi soit qui mal y pense.’ 

Mr. Lang’s relish for Hawthorne is notewor- 
thy and commendable; but he perhaps does him 
a little injustice in the following passage: 





‘It is curious to mark Hawthorne’s attempts to 
break away from himself—from the man that 
heredity, and circumstance, and the divine gift of 
genius had made him. He naturally ‘‘haunts the 
mouldering | of the past’’; but when he 
came to England (where such lodges are abundant), 
he was ill-pleased and cross-grained. He knew that 
a long are with mysteries, dark places, malisons, 
curses, historic wrongs, was the proper atmosphere 
of his art. But a kind of conscientious desire to 
be something other than himself — something more 
ordinary and popular—made him thank Heaven 
that his chosen atmosphere was rare in his native 
land. He grumbled at it, when he was in the 
midst of it; he grumbled in England; and how he 

mbled in Rome! He permitted the American 
fagle to make her nest in his bosom, ‘‘with the 
customary infirmity of temper that characterises 
this unhappy fowl,’’ as he says in his essay, ‘‘The 
Custom House.’’ ’ 


A trenchant criticism on ‘The Scarlet Letter’ 
is worth quoting. 
‘The persons in an allegory may be real enough, 
as Bunyan has proved by examples. But that cul- 
ble clergyman, Mr. Arthur Dimmesdale, with his 
white brow, his melancholy eyes, his hand 
on his heart, and his general resem e to the 
~~ Church Curate in Thackeray’s ‘‘Our Street,’’ 
is he real? To me he seems very unworthy to be 
Hester’s lover, for she is a beautiful woman of 
flesh and blood. Mr. Dimmesdale was not only 
immoral; he was unsportsmanlike. He had no more 
pluck than a church-mouse. His miserable passion 
was degraded by its brevity; how could he see this 
woman’s disgrace for seven long years, and never 
pluck up heart either to share her shame or pec- 
care fortiter? He is a lay figure, very cleverly but 
somewhat conventionally made and ted. The 
vengeful husband of Hester, Roger Chillingworth, 


is a Mr. Casaubon — jealous anger. . . . 
The person of Roger Chillingworth and his conduct 
are a little too melodramatic for Hawthorne's 
genius.’ 

.A considerable number of excellent plots for 
novels and tales are unthriftily given to the 
public in this book—because of the plot-maker’s 
constitutional inability (so he thinks) to write 
fiction. ‘ Unluckily,’ he sadly confesses, ‘my 
brain is not capable of this esthetic malady, and 
to save my life, or to “milk a fine warm cow 
rain,” as the Zulus say, I could not write a 
novel, or even a short story.’ And again, ‘ As 
Mr. Stevenson-says, a man must view “ his very 
trifling enterprise with a gravity that would be- 
fit the cares of empire, and think the smallest 
improvement worth accomplishing at any ex- 
pense of time and ind . The book, the 
statue, the sonata, must me upon with 
the unreasoning good faith and the i 
spirit of children at their play.” This is true; 
that is the worst of it. The man, the writer, 
over whom the irresistible desire to mock at 
himself, his work, his puppets and their for- 
tune, has power, will never be a novelist. The 
novelist must “make believe very much”; he 
must be in earnest with his characters. But how 
to be in earnest, how to keep the note of dis- 
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belief and derision “out of the memorial”? 
Ah, there is the difficulty, but it is a difficulty 
of which many authors appear to be insensible. 
Perhaps they suffer from no such temptations.’ 
One author, however, who could mock at his 
puppets and yet write successful novels, will 

ly occur to the reader. The very charm 
of ‘Vanity Fair’ is partly due to Thackeray’s 
refusal to take himself too seriously. 

Last and among the best of Mr. Lang’s essays 
is one on ‘The Boy.’ For awful examples of 
priggish precocity we are referred to the boy- 
hood of John Stuart Mill, and to that of Bishop 
Thirlwall, who ‘at four read Greek with an 
ease and fluency which astonished all who heard 
him,’ at seven wrote an essay ‘On the Uncer- 
tainty of Human Life,’ and at eleven published 
a volume of ‘ Primitie’ which went through 
three editions in two years. His infant ser- 
mons, thirty-nine in number—the same as the 
Articles — occupy most of this small volume. 
Listen to the little preacher of ten as he piously 
deplores the latter-day desecration of the Sab- 
bath. ‘I confess,’ he sighs, ‘when I look upon 
the present and past state of our public morals, 
and when I contrast our present luxury, dissi- 
pation, and depravity, with past frugality and 
virtue, I feel not merely a sensation of regret, 
but also of terror for the result of the change.’ 
One marvels that such a child survived his in- 
fancy. Other chapters of ‘ Adventures, which 
can here be little more than named, have to do 
with ‘ Rab’s Friends,’ ‘Mr. Morris’s Poems’— 
especially the earlier ones, which Mr. Lang 
thinks the best,—‘* Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novels,’ ‘A 
Scottish Romanticist of 1830 ’—to wit, Thomas 
T. Stoddart, angler and poet,—‘The Confes- 
sions of Saint Augustine ’—wherein a curious 
parallel is drawn between Augustine and Catul- 
lus,—‘ Smollett,, ‘The Paradise of Poets,’ 
‘Paris and Helen,’ ‘ Enchanted Cigarettes ’— 
literary projects that one dreams over but never 
executes,—‘* The Supernatural in Fiction,’ and 
‘An Old Scottish Psychical Researcher,’ discov- 
ered in the of George Sinclair, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Glasgow in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Those who have a taste for books about books 
will hunt long before they will find one more 
tickling to the palate than Mr. Lang’s ‘ Adven- 
tures among Books.’ These chapters, it is true, 
are reprints of magazine articles, but mostly of 
a date sufficiently remote to make their reap- 
pearance practically equivalent to a fresh ap- 
pearance. The fine frontispiece portrait in pho- 
togravure is after a painting by Sir William 
Richmond, R.A., which, we are told, ‘ was done 
about the time when most of the Essays were 
written—and that was not yesterday.’ 

Prroy F. BICKNELL. 





THE TROUBLED TALE OF ERIN.* 


The persistence of Irish nationality is one of 
the marvels of history. Wave after wave of 
invasion has rolled over the island from legend- 
ary times to recent centuries, yet after each in- 
vasion the country and people were still pre- 
dominantly Irish. Internal warfare decimated 
its population in the middle ages; thousands 
perished later in the vain effort to dislodge the 
English conqueror; half a million Irish exiles 
fell on Continental battle-fields in the eight- 
eenth century; hundreds of thousands died 
yearly in the terrible period of famine in the 
early part of Queen Victoria’s reign; several 
millions found homes in our own country; and 
yet, after all these ages of national discourage- 
ment, Ireland is still Lrish and the Celtic spirit 
seems as vigorous and defiant as ever. 

It is only natural that in a country like ours, 
where the Hibernian element is so numerous, 
there should be a demand for some reliable 
popular account of the Irish past. Two new 
histories have recently been offered to the pub- 
lic, both of which aim to supply such a narra- 
tive. Mr. Charles Johnston and Miss Carita 
Spencer have written ‘Ireland’s Story’ in a 
volume of four hundred Mr. John F. 
Finerty has given us a ‘ People’s History of 
Ireland,’ in two volumes of nearly five hun- 
dred pages each. Both histories are properly 
bound in green. 

At first sight the volume entitled ‘ Ireland’s 
Story’ gives the impression of having been 
written for text-book purposes; and no doubt 
it will be extensively used in schools having an 
Irish Catholic patronage. It is well provided 
with portraits and illustrations, nearly all of 
which have historic value; it has maps, mar- 
ginal notes, summaries, and an excellent index, 
—in fact, practically all the pedagogical helps 
that one expects to find in the more recent text- 
books. But the book will also interest the gen- 
eral reader. Written in a quiet, almost gentle 
style, the narrative moves calmly forward and 
is easily followed. 'The authors make no effort 
to conceal the fact that they have looked at 
events from a Catholic view-point; still, the 
treatment is sufficiently fair and charitable to 
satisfy any reader in whom the virtue of tol- 
erance is properly developed. It seems, how- 
ever, that in their selection of facts to be pre- 
sented they have studiously avoided almost 
everything that would tend to discredit the 
Church. No reference whatever is made to the 
papal bull that authorized Henry II. to seize 
Ireland. Certain writers have, it is true, at- 

*IRELAND’s Story. By Charles Johnston and Carita 
Spencer. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Tue Propie’s History or IRELAND. By John F. Fin- 
erty. In two volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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gued that this is a matter of slight importance, 
as the pope had no wetbsiiy to transfer the 
Green Isle to Henry or to any other king. It 
is well known, however, that the current doc- 
trine in the twelfth century as regards papal 
supremacy was totally different. 

No one can make the history of Ireland a 
joyous tale. With so much of treachery, mis- 
ery, and injustice that must be related, the nar- 
rative is likely to be a gloomy one. Yet our 
authors have succeeded in telling a fairly cheer- 
ful story after all. eng on is not to 
dwell on what Ireland has endured, but on what 
she has accomplished. The legendary age and 
the early medigval period — the period of saints 
and scholars and missionaries, of Patrick and 
Bridget and ‘warlike Columba—are treated 
with a fulness that is almost disproportionate. 
On the other hand, the eighteenth century, a 
time when the Irish Catholic was deprived of 
almost every opportunity and right but the bare 
ere sgy to exist, is treated with all possible 

revity. The book closes with four interesting 
chapters in which are reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the Irish race in America, in England, 
and on the Continent, and also what has been 
accomplished in the Irish home land in the 
literary field. 

When the reader turns from this finished 
product of the Riverside Press to the more ex- 
tensive ‘ People’s History of Ireland,’ the im- 
pression received is not the most favorable. The 
print and the paper are not of the best; the 
time-honored preface and the index are want- 
ing; aside from frontispiece portraits of O’Con- 
nell and Parnell, there are no illustrations; a 
solitary map of modern Ireland is all that is 
offered on the geographical side, the map being 
good but inadequate. 

But after reading a few pages one discovers 
that this is not the dry book it seems to be. 
The author has had a varied literary experi- 
ence as editor, lecturer, author, and spell- 
binder, and when writing on the subject of his 
native country Mr. Finerty is utterly incapable 
‘of being dull. It will not do to say that his 
style is everywhere excellent; in- places the lan- 

e gives evidence of loose and hasty writ- 
ing; some of the expressions used are sadly 
worn, while others lack in point of delicacy; 
but the sentences have fire and vigor, and the 
author employs a great variety of expedients 
to rouse and impress his readers. Melodious 
lines from Thomas Moore, tender stanzas from 
Thomas Davis, frequent anecdotes illustrative 
of Irish humor and genial wit, occasional cita- 
tions from what is best in Irish oratory, — all 
these and other forms of embellishment are 
freely used and give a distinctly Celtic coloring 
to the pages. 





The narrative is punctuated at inter- 
vals with sharp explosions of the author’s anger 
and indignation. In speaking of the corrupt 
methods used by the English in dealing with 
the Anglo-Irish toward the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, he says: 

‘The bait took as might have been expected — 
for every good cause has its Iscariots—and we 
soon hear of jealous kinsmen of the patriot chiefs 
‘*coming over to’’ the queen’s interest and doing 
their uttermost—the heartless scoundrels — to 
divide and distract the strength of their country, 

in a deadly struggle for her rights and 
liberty. These despicable wretches are foul blotches 
on the pages of Ireland’s history.’ 
In the same fashion he characterizes Queen 
Anne, ‘the unnatural creature she was,’ and 
tells of George I. whose ‘black career termi- 
nated in 1742,’ and how ‘a weight of horror 
was lifted from Ireland’s heart when the wel- 
come news of his death spread rapidly, far and 
wide, over the persecuted country.’ In sim- 
ilar language he expresses his admiration for 
George III., Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of 
Wellington, and many others. In fact, if an 
artist were to draw imaginary portraits of Eng- 
land’s public men from Henry II. to Edward 
VII., using Mr. Finerty’s descriptions and 
characterizations as his only guides, we should 
have a gallery of monstrous caricatures the 
sight of which would strike John Bull speech- 
less. 

But when our author introduces the great 
worthies of Irish history, the O’Neills, the 
O’Connells, and the O’Briens, with Grattan, 
Emmet, Moore, and the rest, he uses a wholly 
different vocabulary. But here, too, we must 
be cautious in accepting his estimates, as en- 
thusiastic praise is not always evidence of calm 
judgment. He quotes the orator Walter Burgh 
as declaring that ‘England has sown her laws 
as dragons’ teeth and they have sprung up 
armed men.’ Of this tattered metaphor our 
author says: ‘This magnificent allusion to the 
rise and progress of the Irish volunteer move- 
ment is one of the finest passages in the oratory 
of ancient and modern times.’ It is state- 
ments such as this that make the reader sus- 
picious. 

It is generally believed that a writer of his- 
tory should approach his subject with an open 
and unprejudiced mind; that he should take 
the position of a judge whose duty and desire 
are to ascertain the truth in the given case. 
Such a historian Mr. Finerty is never likely to 
become. He, the Irish radical who has urged 
Irish independence in season and out of sea- 
son, whose published utterances of thirty years 
bear the stamp of an unweakening radicalism, 
who heads a great organization of Irishmen the 
spirit of which is anything but conciliatory,— 
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he of all men would seem by nature unfitted to 
write a trustworthy history of his native land. 
He is not a ju he is an advocate, a bril- 
liant, forceful, relentless advocate; but what 
the world wants is not a plea but a calm judicial 
statement of a complicated case. 

In the preparation of his history Mr. Fin- 
erty seems to have used secondary accounts very 
largely; in the first volume there is, indeed, 
little evidence that the sources have been used. 
The author does not, however, show an absorb- 
ing interest in the earlier period; he is at- 
tracted by the as political and parliamentary 
struggle with England that began in the eight- 
eenth century and continued down to the close 
of Parnell’s career. Of this struggle he gives 
an extended and readable account, the entire 
second volume being devoted to the century fol- 
lowing the commercial emancipation of Ireland 
in 1780. Of the two volumes this is the more 
valuable. It tells what Ireland suffered 
throughout the nineteenth century, what her 
people strove for, and what they accomplished ; 
and as Mr. Finerty has for years been in close 
touch with all the various movements in Ire- 
land, a measure of authority is added to his 
statements which the reader is compelled to 
respect. It is to be regretted that this thor- 
ough presentation has not been continued 
down to date. The last thirty-five years of 
Irish history—the period of the Land League 
and the Home Rule movement—are summed up 
in a single chapter of seventeen pages. 

Bound up closely with the history of Ire- 
land is that of England; and on the English 
side of his work Mr. Finerty has failed to be 
accurate and just. We are told, for instance, 
that Thomas Cromwell was a churchman, and 
that Praise-God Barebone presided over the 
parliament that bears his name. Trifling 
though such errors are, they show that the au- 
thor has not read his English history so care- 
fully as he should have done. Attention has 
already been called to his estimates of Eng- 
land’s great statesmen; in-much the same way 
does he treat the nation at Jarge. It must be 
conceded that England’s record in Ireland is 
not altogether lovely, and it is not surprising 
that strong terms are used in discussing it. 
And yet England is not wholly to blame for 
what Ireland has suffered. If there had been 
any national spirit, any broad patriotism, in the 
Celtic people in the middle ages, the Conqueror 
might have been repulsed. If the Irishman of 
modern times had not listened too eagerly to 
every disturber of fhe world’s peace, his lot 
would have been more endurable. It is true 
that Mr. Finerty does find an occasional oppor- 
tunity to say a good word for some English- 
men, but it is too frequently done in a per- 





functory and spiritless manner. It seems pos- 
sible that justice could be accorded Englan@ 
without in any way diminishing the glory of 
Ireland. If Mr. Finerty had studied the his- 
tory of his native land in the light of European 
events, the policies of England would have be- 
come intelligible to him, and the ‘ People’s His- 
tory of Ireland’ would have been a far more 
trustworthy work. Taurence M. Larson. 








BALZAC’s LATEST BIOGRAPHER.* 


If a reader were to make a mental catalogue 
of the most romantic and startling fiction that 
has been written in modern times, it is doubtful 
if he could name a single tale more dramatic, 
more improbable if judged by severe standards 
than the actual career of Honoré de Balzac. 
The life of this man was a s of the 
many strange personalities and incidents that 
are found in his partially recorded: ‘ Comédie 
Humaine.’ He seemed to justify his own state- 
ment that genius is never quite sane, for few 
would question either Balzac’s possession of 
genius or his lack of poise. With an exaggera- 
tion that has much of truth at its root, he 
analyzed his own character for the Duchesse 
d’Abrantés. 

‘I possess, shut up in my five foot eight inches, 
all the incoherences, all the contrasts possible; and 
those who think me vain, extravagant, obstinate, 
high-minded, without connection in my ideas, —a 
fop, negligent, idle, without application, without 
reflection, without any constancy; a chatterbox, 
without tact, badly brought up, impolite, whimsical, 
unequal in temper,—are quite as right-as those 
who perhaps say that I am economical, modest, 
courageous, stingy, energetic, a worker, constant, 
silent, full of delicacy, polite, always gay. — Does 
this kaleidoscope exist, because in the soul of 
those who claim to paint all the affections of the 
human heart, chance throws all these affections 
themselves, so that they may be able, by the force 
of their imagination, to feel what they paint?’’ 

In Miss Mary F. Sandars’s gate ar yronses 
life of the prince of realists are recorded many 
phases, intimate and varied, of .this complex 
character. Though the author has had access to 
some unpublished bits of personalia, especially 
such as have come into the possession of M. de 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, and though she has 
used freely and with good taste the later letters 
to Mme. Hanska, the volume fails in many re- 
spects to equal the excellent Memoir by Miss 
Wormeley. The reader, challenged by the 
words in Miss Sandars’s preface that Miss 
Wormeley’s book ‘ was written at a time when 
little was known about the great novelist,’ and 


His Lire AND WRITINGS. By 
Dodd, Mead 





* HONORE DE BALZAC: 
Mary F. Sandars. Illustrated. New York: 
& Co. 
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one pa this exhaustive Memoir which intro- 
many of us to the true Balzac, finds much 
to admire anew in the earlier biographer’s wise 
and scholarly treatment, her careful quotations 
from many original sources, and her skilfully 
condensed sentences of analysis. At the same 
time, this new contribution to Balzac study is 
interesting and valuable. Its form is attractive, 
its illustrations are good, and its sympathetic 
tone is alluring and generally well-balanced. 
There are exhaustive details of the novelist’s un- 
successful monetary ventures. The last portion 
of the work is excellent in its interest and se- 
quence. The acknowledged gaps and mysterious 
lapses in the narrative, impossible for any biog- 
rapher to fill during the periods of Balzac’s 
obscure retirements, show how much he needed 
a Boswell to record his vagaries. 

To the sister of Balzac, Laure Surville, who 
deserves a high place in that list of sisters 
whose influences have been vital on so many 
authors, we are deeply indebted for reminis- 
cences and anecdotes of family traits, and for 
many a secret episode in the boyhood and ma- 
turity of the novelist. Miss Sandars has well 
emphasized the sane affection and guidance of 
this sister. Throughout the brother’s life her 
devotion was often his salvation from financial 
and mental disaster. His nervous mother found 
this son, so truly inheritor of many of her own 
faults of temper, a constant source of irritation. 
With new realization of their importance, we 
read here of the influences exerted on Balzac’s 
life and writings by many women-friends of 
varying types. At the homes of Mme. de Berny, 
Mme. Carraud, and the famous Delphine Girar- 
din, he gained not alone social pleasure but also 
literary stimulus and material, os for 
his settings of higher social life. His flirtation 
with the coy Mme. de Castries developed his 
emotional faculty into unwonted vigor, and gave 
theme for fictional plot and character-drawing 
in ‘La Duchesse de Langeais,’ ‘Le Médecin de 
Campagne,’ and other novels. The woman, 
Mme. Hanska, who was to bear his name after 
years of courtship and passionate longing on his 
pert, by her cold heart in her later relations with 

er lover arouses our indignation; but she was 
his good angel when in 1832 she wrote him 
urging with feeling that he should recall him- 
self from the pruriency and extravagance of his 
latest work and keep steadily in mind the pur- 
ity as well as the strength of his best writings. 
The years immediately following this new in- 
fluence are associated in memory with two of 
Balzac’s most ect and popular novels, ‘ Eu- 
génie Grandet’ and ‘ Le Pére Goriot.’ At first 
he doubted the truth of the tribute called forth 





by these two novels, but later accepted the de- 
cree of his critical friends, — an estimate which 
the later decades have verified. 

Just as Balzac had gained this lofty rank as 
author, just as he seemed about to free himself 
from the hounds of poverty and debt which had 
haunted his life thus far, he committed two 
errors of judgment which proved disastrous 
both to fame and fortune. We are reminded 
of Fenimore Cooper and his quarrels with the 
press, as the biographer cites Balzac’s contro- 
versies with both printers and editors. The 
second folly was the visionary extravagance of 
‘Les Jardies,’ the residence erected with lofty 
ideas and unsupported walls. At this crisis he 
turned yet again to the plan cherished for man 
years,—to write a great drama which shoul 
retrieve his fortunes and establish his fame. 
Of late, critics have found no little merit in 
some of Balzac’s dramas, especially ‘ Vautrin’ 
and ‘ Paméla Giraud.’ The amusing tale of his 
efforts to waken the unfit collaborator, Lassailly, 
out of a sound sleep to give him tragic situa- 
tions, until the youth was almost driven mad, 
justifies Miss Sandars’s comment on ‘ the wide 
gulf which separates Balzac the writer, with 
psychological powers which almost amounted to 
second sight, and Balzac in ordinary life, many 
of whose misfortunes had their origin in an 
apparent want of knowledge of human nature, 
which caused him to make deplorable mistakes 
in choosing his associates.’ 

Much space is given to the lesser-known years 
of Balzac’s life, the pathetic ending when he 
waited patiently but desperately for Mme. 
Hanska’s consent. to marriage, his health fast 
failing and his will concentrated on the later 
works of marvellous power, ‘ Les Paysans,’ ‘ La 
Cousine Bette,’ and ‘Le Cousin Pons.’ It was 
the natural revenge of abused nature that ended 
this turbulent life at its prime. The records of 
those thirty years of industry, productive of 
more than four-score novels with numberless 
other writi furnish their own comment. 
Though Miss Sandars’s book is confessedly a 
study of personality, with meagre attempt at 
literary or critical estimate, in the final pages 
she considers, with discrimination, Balzac’s rank 
as realist, compared especially with Flaubert and 
Zola. There is resemblance to Shakespeare an 
his recognized power to create strong 
are also individuals. He had ‘the gift of see- 
ing vividly—as under a dazzling light—to the 
very kernel of the object stripped of supernu- 
merary circumstance,’ yet he was kin of the 
Romanticists ‘in his feeling for the beauty of 
atmospheric effects.’ 


ANNIE RussELL MARBLE. 
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SCIENCE AND PERSONALITY.* 


Both by resemblance and by contrast, Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg’s essay reminds us of the dia- 
logue in the church in Morris’s ‘Dream of 
John Ball.’ It is the record of a supposed con- 
versation between two friends, who have just 
returned from burying the body of a third. A 
conversation, I call it, but one of them does all 
the talking, while the other offers silent but 
clearly expressed comment. It is written in a 
charming manner, and is really a description of 
the author’s philosophy. 

The argument is this: Science is a method 
of interpreting experiences so that they stand 
in a definite relation toward one another, the 
conceptions of time and space, cause and effect, 
being necessary to bring order out of what would 
otherwise be chaos. ‘ The scientist connects the 
things of this chaotic world in an orderly sys- 
tem of causes and effects which follow one an- 
other; and, as he can do his work only if he 
takes for granted that the end can be reached, 
he considers the world of objects as a system 
in which everything must be understood as the 
effect of causes.’ In reality, science can say 
nothing about ourselves, who make the sciences ; 
but it is possible, and for some purposes neces- 
sary, to regard ourselves in a purely objective 
manner, and then, ‘all the ideas and imagina- 
tions, feelings and emotions, go on in the brain 
just as it rains and snows in the outer world, 
and our own will is a necessary product of its 
foregoing causes. Such consistency is admirable 
in its realm, but it must not make us forget that 
its realm is determined by our own decision, 
yes, that it is our own free will which decides 
for a certain purpose to conceive ourselves as 
bound, our will as a causal process.’ Time and 
space relate not to personality, but merely ex- 
press attitudes of personality towards its objects. 
‘The real personality no more occupies time than 
space ; ‘my real life as a system of interrelated 
will-attitudes has nothing before or after, be- 

@cause it is beyond time.’ Regarding existence as 
a mere series of phenomena in time, it could not 
have any value for anyone. Time is a system 
in which the reality of one moment excludes 
the reality of all others; only the present exists, 
the past is irrevocably gone, the future is not 
yet. Personality is not thus self-devouring, and 
extension in time would have no more value 
than extension in space: ‘a mere expansion, 
a more and more of phenomena in space and 
time, is a valueless amassing of indifferent and 
purposeless material.’ History may be con- 
ceived as the description of a great causal 
mechanism, in which everything follows of 


* Tue ETernat Lirz. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 








necessity; but this is merely science, and the 
true historian sees rather the play of will upon 
will, each compelling acknowledgment, demand- 
ing agreement or disagreement, obedience or 
combat. The resulting phenomena are arranged 
by science in a time-series, but the wills them- 
selves are the expression of judgments which 
are independent of time. ‘If you insist on 
metaphors, I should liken our will to a circle; 
a circle has no beginning and it has no end; it 
is endless, infinite.’ What, then, is the value of 
such a will-life? Its value consists in itself and 
the ends it recognizes, which are absolute, not 
relative. Thus,‘ truth . . does not allow any 
further question as to whether or not it is 
useful for something else, but it is itself the 
end of all questioning. Only that which is such 
an ultimate end for us is really a value.’ Our 
goal is not endless duration, but ‘ complete re- 
pose in the perfect satisfaction which the will 
finds when it has reached the significance, the in- 
fluence, and the value at which it is aiming.’ 
However, each one of us is more than merely an 
individual, and the ultimate realization of our 
aims can be found only in the totality of wills, 
or ‘ the over-individual consciousness, the over- 
soul.’ ‘If we were to substitute for that empty 
thought of a continuation of time the deeper 
thought of an endless personal influence of will, 
endless not in time but endless in personal rela- 
tions, it would seem as if we had really ex- 

an ultimate goal.” Yet to realize the 
totality of this process would be to destroy the 
very thing which makes our individual person- 
ality, and the impossibility of complete achieve- 
ment gives meaning to our striving. ‘ This con- 
trast between what is aimed at in our attitude 
and what is reached in our influence is indeed 
full of pathos, yet inexhaustible in its eternal 
value.’ 

So much by way of description. For myself, 
the Miinsterbergian philosophy seems to con- 
tain much that is of value, and yet in its totality 
to be strangely meaningless. It is quite possible 
to regard time and space as merely modes of 
extension, independent of duration. At any 
moment of time, things are varied only in 
space; at any point in space, things are varied 
only in time. Thus the universe may be per- 
manent in all its features, and our personalities 
the only dhings capable of change, and that by 
the succession of experiences due to motion 
through phenomena. If this motion were on a 
certain plane always in one direction, or al 
the arc of a circle, the effect would be that o: 
time, with its succession of events said to be 
related as cause to effect. Are not things in 
space always similarly related? The physicist 
recognizes that every atom is influenced by every 
other, and is in fact held in its place by the 
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totality of forces in the universe; a relation 
exactly as binding as between successive events. 
At each moment, things have to be what they 
are; and in ultimate analysis we find ourselves 
simply saying, ‘ What is, is.’ 
. According to such a view, our personality 
might be thought of as independent of time and 
= in the sense that it moved irrespective of 
em; and yet finding its being in reality 
of experiences understandable only as based on 
= phenomena. One could postulate a 
tent personality, like latent energy, losing all 
power of motion through phenomena, and con- 
sequently of receiving successive experiences ; 
but such latency would be pure dormancy, and 
if permanent extinction. The complete attain- 
ment of the desired experiences would naturally 
result in such a cessation of motion, were it per- 
manent, since any departure from the point 
gained would be detrimental. Thus the Bud- 
dhist idea of Nirvana would be the logical out- 
come of such a theory, as also the idea of the 
necessity for continued search while attxinment 
remained incomplete. The very conception of 
God’s life in Christ depends upon the thought 
that experience is only purchased at the expense 
of imperfection of attainment, though not neces- 
sarily imperfection of aim. Here is the neces- 
sary pathos which Professor Miinsterberg de- 
scribes in his closing words. 
. The fault I find with Professor Miinsterberg’s 
philosophy is really this: that it pretends to get 
rid of time and space in considering personal- 
ity, and yet does not do so, and cannot, in the 
nature of things. Our mental make-up is a 
totality which cannot be divided in the way 
proposed, and while we must necessarily recog- 
nize the truth of much that he urges, we seem, 
in the attempt to grasp his complete meaning, 
to be lost in a mere maze of words. Who can 
x of ‘the eternal life,’ and get away from 
the thought of time? Who can think of ‘an 
endless personal influence of will,’ and get away 
from time and space? There may be truths 
which we cannot grasp, but the psychologist 
should be the last to suggest the practicability 
of building a philosophy independent of the one 
element which gives phenomena their reality 
for us. T. D. A. CockEre tt. 


The Library of Congress has published, in 


a sumptuous form altogether unlike the enerality 
of the productions of that institution, a ‘Catalog 
of the Gardiner Greene Hubbard Collection of 
Engravings’ compiled by Mr. Arthur Jeffrey Par- 
sons. This collection, which was presented to the 
Library of Congress by Mrs. Hubbard, contains 
2,707 prints, representing many schools, the French, 
German, English, Dutch, and Italian examples mak- 
ing up about nine-tenths of the whole. Besides the 
catalogue proper, the volume contains a sketch of 
the donor, a series of ten plates, and elaborate 
indexes. 








ECHOES FROM THE EASTERN STRUGGLE.* 


Two grievances gleam wearily through the 
pages of the volume entitled ‘ Following the 
Sun-Flag,’ by Mr. John Fox, Jr. These are 
that the author was not permitted to see any- 
thing of the actual fighting in the earlier land 
battles of the Russo-Japanese war, leaving Liao- 
Yang just as the heavy fighting was beginning; 
and that the Mikado’s officers did not tell him 
the truth, according to any occidental notions of 
what it is that constitutes verity. Deprived of 
opportunity for accomplishing the purposes 
which took him to the East, denied all chance of 
informing the world of the actual struggle which 
he went to see, he has been compelled to con- 
tent himself with describing, in his own vivid 
and picturesque manner, the details of his five 
months’ tedious waiting in Tokio and as many 
weeks with his fellow-co ents from 
America, France, and Italy, on the 
trail of the Japanese armies in Manchuria. He 
has made the work interesting by the sketchy, 
breezy manner in which it is written, although 
it is imbued with that fine race prejudice against 
men of darker skin which is the heritage of the 
Anglo-Saxon in general and of the Southern- 
born American in particular. Of the spirit of 
the Japanese people in their heroic struggle, 
Mr. Fox has much to say. 

‘The women let their hair go undressed once a 
month, that they may contribute the price of the 
dressing— five sen. A gentleman discovered that 
every servant in his household, from butler down, 
was contributing a certain amount of his wages 
each month, and in consequence offered to raise 
wages just the amount each servant was giving 
away. The answer was, ‘‘Sir, we cannot allow that; 
it is an honor for us to give, and it would be you 
who would be doing our duty for us to Japan.’’ 

‘A Japanese lady apologized profusely for being 
late to dinner. She had been to the station to see 
her son for the front, where there were already 
three of her sons. Said another straightway, ‘‘How 
fortunate to be able to give four sons to Japan!’’ 

‘Hundreds and thousands of families are deny- 
ing themselves one meal a day that they may give 
more to their country. And one rich merchant, 
who has already given 100,000 yen, has himself cut . 
off one meal, and declares that-he will if necessary 
live on one the rest. of his life for the sake of 
Japan.’ 

Describing a pretty little girl in one of the 
houses where he lodged, Mr. Fox says: 

‘Among the thousands of applications, many of 
them written in blood, which the war office has 
received from men who are anxious to go to the 
front, is one from just such a girl. In her letter 
she said that she was the last of an old Samurai 
A Vain Pursuit through 


Manchuria. By John Fox, Jr. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
Port ARTHUR. A Monster Heroism. By Richard 
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Mr. Richard Barry was more fortunate than 
Mr. Fox. Representing a number of periodicals 
in England and America, from the pages of 
which the materials for his book on Port 
Arthur have been taken, Mr. Barry saw all the 
later fighting before Port Arthur, and was a wit- 
ness to its surrender. The heroism of both Rus- 
sians and Japanese is freely attested, although 
it is in the latter that he finds the larger share, 
since he was their guest and within their lines. 
This book is that of an eye-witness profoundly 
and sympathetically impressed, still young 
enough to have every impression deep and clear, 
and old enough to set it down justly and vividly. 
He, like Mr. Fox, has the skill of seizing upon 
illustrative episodes, of which we take a few 
examples. 


‘The Russians made a sortie into the plain, parad- 
ing for several hundred yards in front of the Two 
Dragons. That was before the lines were as closely 
drawn as they are now, and the Japanese looked 
with amusement on the show-off. At the head 
marched two bands, brassing a brilliant march. 
Then came the colors flashing in the sun. The 
officers were dashingly decorated, and the troops 
wore colored caps. It was a rare treat for the 
Japanese, for they had never seen anything like 
that in their own army. Like a boy bewildered at 
the gay plumage of a bird he might not otherwise 
eatch, the simple and curious Japanese let the foe 
vaingloriously march back into the town.’ 


Of the commander of the Mikado’s forces dur- 
ing the siege, much is said by Mr. Barry. 

‘We expected to meet a man of iron, — for Nogi 
is the general whose eldest son, a lieutenant in the 
Second Army, was killed at Nanshan; who has 
under his command a second son, a lieutenant; and 
who wrote home after the first disaster, ‘‘Hold the 
funeral rites until Hoten and I return, when you 
can bury three at once.’’ 

‘The General received us in his garden. He was 
at a small table, under a willow, working with 9 
magnifying glass over a map. He wore an undress 
blue uniform with the threa stars and three stripes 
of a full general on the sleeve,— no other decora- 
tion, though once before I had seen him wearing 
the first-class order of the Rising Sun. His parch- 
ment-krinkled face, brown like chocolate with a 
summer’s torrid suns, beamed kindly on us. His 
smile and manner were fatherly. It was impossible 
to think that any complicated problem troubled his 
mind. A resemblance in facial contour to General 
Sherman arrested us, . with beard gray, 


shaded back to brown where it met the skin, so 
that he seemed a monotone in sepia, with eyes 
small and wide apart, perfect teeth, tiny, regular 
nose, and a beautiful dome of a head flaring out 
from the temples in tender: and eloquent curves. 
He stands five feet ten, unusually tall for a Japan- 
ese, showing the loose power of a master in his 








ts and in that t shaded by the 
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The following tells of a successful 
attack upon one of the forts, and.is a sample 
of pages of similar writing. 

‘At half-past four in the afternoon, Tereda orders 
the final charge. Three cheers go up— Banzai! 
Banzai! Banzai! With bayonets fixed, the squads 
deploying ag before, the khaki-covered ‘ 
to move. In advance the men crawl hand over 
hand, helped by blessed ji (straw sandals). 
Twenty feet from the parapet they pause and fling 
something that leaps through the air like balls from 
catcher to second base. These hand-grenades of 
cotton explode on and in the parapet. The bri it 
bursts play off the fast setting evening, as the 
khaki-covered ones go in, Tereda pausing and peer- 
ing with his glass. The entire battalion tumbles 
over the parapet. Then the reserves begin climbing 
from the base. 

‘Silence. All is over. What has happened? 

Five, ten minutes pass, then the firing recommences, 
but now the object is changed; all the Japanese 
shrapnel is playing over the road leading to the 
Chair fort, and all the Russian fire is directed 
against Namicoyama. The Russians are a 
throwing away their rifles as they run. Over Nami- 
coyama floats the white flag with the red sun in 
the centre.’ 
Mr. Barry went forward to the limit of the 
trenches, within a few score yards of the enemy’s 
outworks, where he saw grewsome sights. It is 
small wonder, with the breastworks constructed 
in no small part of their own slain, the interval 
between thronged with corpses, that Mr. Fred- 
eric Villiers, present in seventeen campaigns, 
should have expressed himself thus, as reported 
by Mr. Barry: 

‘Scientific warfare! Let me tell you the facts 
about science.’ Archibald Forbes predicted twenty 
years ago that the time would come when armies 
would no longer be able to take their wounded from 
the field of Tattle. That day has come. We are 
living in it. Wounded have existed—how, God 
alone knows! —on that field out there, without 
help, for twelve days, while shell and bullets rained 
above them, ard if a comrade had dared to come 
to their assistance his would have been a useless 
suicide. The searchlight, the enginery of scientific 
trenches, machine guns, rifles point-blank at 200 
yards with a range of 2,000—these things have 
helped to make warfare more terrible now than ever 
before in history.’ 

The book entitled ‘The Yellow War,’ for 
which the initial ‘O”’ is responsible as author, 
is of another sort, though dealing with similar 

«material. It is, as the brief ‘ Foreword’ avers, 
the work of one intimate with the war for a 
year, and an eye-witness of most that is 
described. It is concerned with fighting on sea 
as well as on land, and is more discriminating 
in its choice of incidents and of ge than 
either of the foregoing books. There is much 
idealization rather than a precise report, and 
the result is an impression even more veritable 
than the others have been able to convey, not- 
withstanding certain sense of the fiction that 
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‘ is truer than) mere fact, An example of the 
quality of this book may be found in the fol- 
lowing graphic passage, which purports to give 
the details of the fighting on the Russian flag- 
ship of the Pacific squadron in its last naval 
engagement, but which can be held as equally 
descriptive of the more recent fighting in the 
Corean Straits. 


‘The great ship quivered—then quivered again. 
For a moment the flag-lieutenant thought that a 
torpedo had struck her. His nervous system remem- 
bered that first torpedo under Golden Hill. It was 
only the twelve-inch guns. But they made the con- 
ning-tower rock. The Japanese had maneuvred, 
and were now standing in on the starboard beam. 
The Russian Admiral changed his course. Great 
projectiles were ricochetting overhead, and raising 
geysers of salt spray all round them. But for the 
present the flagship could answer shot for shot, and 
one of the hostile battleships— the Shikishima it 
looked like — had drawn out of the fighting line. 

‘The Admiral clenched ‘the handrail, His face 
was still pale, but the fighting light was in his eyes. 
For a moment his gaze turned from the Mikasa, 
with her black hull flashing yellow up and down its 
lean length. The mist was up.again in the south- 
west, and the sea was rapidly getting up. 

‘**Make the fleet signal, ‘Close up — follow me.’’’ 
Then he turned to the officer at the navigating tube: 
‘*Por the promontory! ’’ 

‘At the same moment there was a deafening 
report, and the vessel swung so that every one in 
the conning-tower was thrown against the walls. 

‘ «*What was that — mined?’’ 

‘The dread of mine and torpedo was by this time 
firmly ingrained in every Russian sailor, and as 
the flag-lieutenant sprang down the ladder the hor- 
rible nightmare of the Petropaviovsk leaped up 
before his mental vision. It was nothing. A deck 
officer, who seemed as unconcerned as if he were at 
manguvres, came hurrying forward. He reported 
that a large shell had hit the after 12-inch turret, 
glanced, and in bursting wrecked the top above. 

‘The vessel staggered from two terrific blows 
forward. The flag-lieutenant stumbled ahead, draw- 
ing his hands mechanically to hig ears, while the 
torn fragments of iron and splinter soughed past 
him. Biting, stinging smoke blinded him, while 
the force of the concusgion flattened him against 
a ventilator.. The first sight he saw was the man- 
gled frame of his comrade. The top of the poor 
wretch’s head was gone; a half-burned cigarette 
was still between the clenched teeth. He threw his 
glance upwards,—the forward smoke-stack was 
rent from top to bottom, and the flame and smoke 
were licking round its base. The 12-inch in 
the forward battery solemnly fired, and the ear- 
splitting discharge brought the youth to his senses. 
He made for the ladder, Great God! the conning- 
tower and forward bridge were but torn, smoking,* 
and twisted wreck. A man jum to the deck. 
His face was as black as an Ethiopian’s, his uni- 
form and beard torn and discolored to a filthy 
wr his left arm severed at the biceps, was dang- 

ng by a sinew. 

* ** All are killed, the Admiral, —all!’’ the figure 
eesped, as it reeled and sank fainting to the deck. 

‘Then the port guns fired. The flag-lieutenant 
realized that the ship was not steering — she was 
veering round. He dashed to the after-bridge, past 
the quick-firer crews lying prostrate, amid the 
wreckage and the corpses. He found the commander 





superintending the shipping of the after steering- 
gear, and reported the yzing intelligence. For 
a moment the commander looked at him blankly, 
He was bleeding from a skin wound in the n 
and such of his uniform not stained yellow was 
scarlet with blood. 

* “*Good!’’ he ejaculated; ‘‘she is steering again. 
Full steam ahead! Make a fleet signal. Make the 
signal, ‘The Admiral transfers the command.’’ ’ 

The sympathies of the writers of these three 
books, setting forth the rigors of war with a 
Verestchagin-like fidelity, adequately represent 
the feelings of the English-speaking world, 
English and Americans being quoted with 
impartiality, All rejoice at Russia’s downfall, 
as a menace to the more ul nations of the 
earth well removed. But what of the religions 
of Christ and Buddha, apostles both of peace 
and life? Little of their spirit and influence is 
to be found in the hideous scenes and incidents 
set forth in works like these. 

WALLACE RICE. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Professor Edwin E. Sparks’s latest 
of American work, ‘The United States of Amer- 
nationality. ica,’ constitutes a valuable addition 
to the ‘Story of the Nations’ series (Putnam). 
It is a pleasant variation from our usual expe- 
rience to find a work which out of some eight 
hundred pages devotes but twenty-two pages to 
the events of the years 1861-1865, and in these 
refers to but one battle. The space thus gained 
by eliminating ‘drum and trumpet history,’ Pro- 
fessor Sparks employs to good advantage in 
explaining the political and social growth of the 
United States, and the economic changes and 
currents of public opinion which characterized 
the first century of our national existence. The 
tone of the work is fair, and the author avoids 
unkind epithets and biassed partisan feeling. 
Yet one ean hardly eall the work a history in 
the truest sense; it is rather a prose epic of 
American nationality. It is frankly centralistic 
and expansionist. ‘To apply to America,’ says 
the author in conclusion, ‘the term ‘‘ the States,’’ 
as in the custom in foreign lands, is to ignore 
both past history and present tendency. It is to 
think of units instead of a whole. Historically 
and prophetically, the United States as a fed- 
eration of States have ceased to exist and the 
United States as a centralized Republic has 
taken the place.’ To this thesis the whole work 
leads up. A spade is called a spade, and no 
vain idealism is permitted to distort our vision. 
Thus, speaking of American ideals, Professor 
Sparks gives us neither the old-fashioned eagle 
screaming nor the modern ery of helpless 
negation and obstruction. Instead, his comment 
is this: 

‘ America is not what many hoped it would be. What- 
ever social equality was construed into the Declaration 
of Independence by enthusiasts and reformers has been 


abandoned. It is now applied to equality of political 
rights, the only kind which self-government is author- 
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ized to promise. Freedom of speech has been curtailed to 
freedom of sensible and unobjectionable speech. A dis- 
interested patriotism as an impulse has lost much of the 
confidence formerly placed in it. That men naturally 
place country above their own interests is a maxim 
of former days, which is still proclaimed, but few 
believe or demonstrate by their actions. The individual 
was once considered apart from the mass. That is no 
longer possible. Government was once said to proceed 
from the consent of all the governed. Now we are satis- 
fied to say that it proceeds from a majority of the gov- 
erned, and are even willing to coerce the minority into 
submission. America was once said to be a refuge for 
the poor of all nations; but self protection has placed 
many barriers before the doors. American simplicity both 
at home and abroad was once thought to be a special 
virtue. At present the ambition is to make as good a 
showing as your neighbor in order not to be conspic- 
uous or an object of ridicule. Large wealth was once 
considered as indicative of an aristocracy and prophetic 
of nobility. Now it is acknowledged to be a most desir- 
able adjunct to a useful and happy life. Government was 
formerly declared to be instituted in America for the 
direct benefit of the individual. It now seeks this ben- 
efit indirectly through fostering the interests which fur- 
nish him with a livelihood. In other words, it is diffi- 
cult to create a new order of mankind even by placing 
man in a new environment unless the old inheritance is 
sorted out’ (vol. II., pp. 373, 374). 

Of really unique worth are the illustrations, of 
which there is barely one without historic value. 
Many are reproductions of early political car- 
toons, which the general reader would rarely 
come across. Excellent press work and careful 
revision make the text pleasant reading, and the 
rarity of such obvious slips as ‘Macon of Geor- 
gia’ (vol. IL, p. 74), only shows the general 
accuracy of the work. 


‘Books of jokes are proverbially 
* Notes from dull,’ says Sir Mountstuart E. 
@ Diary.’ Grant Duff in his ‘Notes from a 
Diary, 1896-1901’ (Dutton). These volumes, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth of a series reaching 
back, in date of items selected, to 1851, are 
largely devoted to pleasantries, heard or read or 
uttered by the writer, and though by no means 
dull reading are a little cloying if taken in 
course and at a sitting. They form, we are told 
in a prefatory note, the final instalment of the 
series; but is it not just possible, and indeed 
rather to be hoped, that the diarist, like many 
another celebrity before him, will change his 
mind and make one or more further farewell 
appearances? The English ‘Who’s Who’ records 
as our author’s recreations, fencing, botanizing, 
travelling, and conversation; and one who con- 
verses so well and has a knack of hearing so 
many good things said, ought to let his light 
shine. His manner, it is to be inferred, is not 
exactly that of a Johnson, who delighted to lay 
mind to mind in an intellectual wrestling match, 
or still better to fold his legs and have his talk 
out in monologue; it is rather the light fencing 
and graceful repartee of a Chesterfield. He 
refers with evident satisfaction to ‘a perfect 
debauch of interesting talk’ in which he took 
part on one occasion. It is curious to note his 
repeated references to Mrs. Craven and her 
‘Récit d’une Seur.’ Here, as in former volumes, 
she is evidently on his mind. A good story about 
Samuel Warren is short enough to quote. War- 
ren published his ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ anony- 


Last of the 





mously, but was none the less desirous to have 
its authorship known, introducing the subject 
in season and out of season. Waiting for a 
train with Sergeant Ballantine, he asked him if 
he had any idea who wrote the book. ‘Well, 
Warren,’ was the reply, ‘there are not many 
to whom I would entrust the secret; but it is 
safe to do so to you. The truth is, I wrote it 
myself!’ Another story, less credible, is also 
good and short. Horace Smith, at the christen- 
ing of a daughter, was asked by the clergyman 
for the name to be given to the child. ‘Rosa- 
lind,’ answered Smith. ‘Rosalind, Rosalind,’ 
repeated the clergyman in perplexity, ‘I never 
heard such a name. How do you spell it?’ ‘Oh, 
as you like it,’ was the ready rejoinder. For 
some occult reason, or for no reason, the author 
gives the name of Fanny Kemble’s husband as 
Piers Butler; otherwise his pages seem to be 
admirably free from noticeable errors. 


Apleaforthe Dr. Henry G. Hanchett’s book on 
appreciation ‘The Art of the Musician’ (Mac- 
of music. millan) is addressed to all students 
of music, whether performers or not, and is 
‘designed to emphasize the distinction between 
the real study of music and the study of the 
arts of playing and singing which has so long 
been mistaken for it.’ The author’s chief plea 
is for the understanding of music as an art— 
the understanding of the rhythms, harmonies, 
melodies, and motives which composers have 
used, and their aims, purposes; and methods in 
using them. With this object in view, Dr. Han- 
chett has made a unique and useful book, and 
one which goes far to demonstrate his theory 
that music can be thoroughly and usefully 
taught without teaching the art of performance. 
He insists that ‘the true esthetic delight to be 
derived from the art of the musician is some- 
thing widely different from and far above the 
mere sensuous charms of musical sounds, how- 
ever luscious,’ and agrees with St. Paul that he 
‘would rather speak five words with his under- 
standing than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.’ Thorough and scholarly understanding 
he himself has, combined with a rare clearness 
of statement and keenness of analysis. He calls 
rhythm the life of music, harmony its soul, 
melody and phrasing its beauty, and motives its 
germ. Not everyone may incline to the changes 
he suggests in musical phraseology—‘ meter’ for 
‘time,’ ‘clause’ for ‘phrase’ (except when all 
the notes under one slur are meant), ‘mozarta’ 
for ‘sonata-form.’ But everyone can learn much 
from the examples of music he gives with mark- 
ings which point unmistakably to the art used 


'in their composition,—studies of rhythm from 


Bach, Chopin, and Schumann, of melodies from 
Rheinberger and Schubert, of theme-develop- 
ment from Beethoven, and so on t a wide- 
ly varied list. Technically, this latter is the 
most valuable part of the volume. In the clos- 
ing chapters on Interpretation and Musical 
Education Dr. Hanchett maintains, with pointed 


‘ good sense, his thesis that ‘What we need is 


education in music; not more professors, but 
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more amateurs; not more eoncerts, but more 
intelligent interest in those we have; not more 
eompositions, but more comprehension; not more 
vocal culture, but more and larger choral 
societies; not more technic, but more interpreta- 
tion.’ In spite of his faith that one may be a 
eultivated musician without being a ormer, 
Dr. Hanchett gives the final praise to the inter- 
preter—the artist who absorbs the composer’s 
thought, and gives to compositions their crowning 
touch by interpreting their beauties to the 
world. 


Brisk and breezy, we will not say 
fresh and frisky, but certainly 
instinct with the indescribable and 
unmistakable buoyancy and vitality of the great 
West, combined with something of the rich 
scholarship more often associated with the older 
East, Miss Kate Stephens’s ‘American Thumb- 
Prints’ (Lippincott) deserves more than cursory 
notice at the reviewer’s hands. The first chapter, 
‘Puritans of the West,’ presents some striking 
peculiarities of the writer’s fellow-Kansans. The 
matter with Kansas appears to be too many 
isms. Chapter two, ‘The University of Hes- 
perus’— which is, being interpreted, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas — discusses with the wisdom of 
bitter experience some of the evils afflicting a 
state university. The woman professor dismissed 
from the Greek chair much on the rotation-in- 
office principle, one surmises to have been Miss 
Stephens herself. At any rate, her abundant 
allusions to and quotations from Hellenic litera- 
ture go to show her ability to fill such a chair. 
The St. Louis and the New England types of 
men and women are treated at some length. 
The parting hit at ‘the distorted morality and 
debilitating religion’ to which the writer says 
Yankee women (and men, too, we infer) have 
been subjected, is, to say the least, a rather 
harsh way of expressing oneself. Like Mr. Paul 
Elmer More, Miss Stephens makes Christian 
Seience a direct descendant of New England 
transeendentalism. ‘The idealism of Emerson 
foreran the dollar-gathering idealism of Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy as the lark of spring foreruns 
the maple worm.’ Lack of space forbids argu- 
ment or protest here. A retrospective and pros- 
pective treatise on cookery, displaying scholarly 
research, forms the seventh essay; and a decid- 
edly informing and original presentation of 
Franklin as a plagiarist closes the book. A word 
in conclusion on Miss Stephens’s style. Pos- 
sessing as she does a command of excellent Eng- 
lish, she does not need to write in polyglot. A 
lavish sprinkling of foreign words and phrases, 
undistinguished by italics or quotation marks, 
may delight the philologist, but it annoys the 
unlearned reader. The translation, too, is often 
quite as effective, even to a scholar, as the orig- 
inal. ‘Unextinguishable laughter’ will be ree- 
ognized by the Homeric student as readily as its 
Greek equivalent, and will bewilder no one. Too 
frequent quotation, in any language, is the trick 
of one whose learning sits not quite easily on the 
shoulders. A few unnecessary departures from 


Bright essays 
by @ Westerner. 





common usage arrest the eye in Mise Stephens’s 
pages, as fool for foolish, pertain for obtaim er 
prevail, and longanimity for the shorter and 
equally expressive patience. Her ‘summa sum- 
marium’ it is safe to take for a mere misprint. 


Sydney Smith, Mr. G. W. EB. Russell contributes 
reformer to the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
and wit series (Macmillan) a biography of 
Sydney Smith, which will be opened with much 
eagerness, and laid aside with some disappoint- 
ment, by the admirers—still sufficiently numer- 
ous — of the robust, manly, witty parson who 
brightened the literature of the early nineteenth 
century. It is not that the book is ill done— 
quite the contrary; but that Mr. Russell, who 
is an expert maker of biographies, has been 
working, as he says, ‘in a harvest field where 
a succession of diligent gleanmers had preceded’ 
him; and has not added very much to what was 
previously known. It is just fifty years since 
Sydney Smith’s daughter Saba, Lady Holland, 
issued a volume of her father’s memoirs, on 
which she had been engaged for ten years suc- 
ceeding his death in 1845; and to this was soon 
added a volume of extracts from his letters, com- 
piled by Mrs. Austin. In 1856, Mr. Evert A. 
Duyeckinek published (through the forgotten 
house of J. S. Redfield, New York), a work enti- 
tled ‘Sydney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom,’ quar- 
ried largely from the collected ‘Works,’ the 
Lady Holland ‘Memoirs,’ and the Austin ‘Let- 
ters.’ Mr. Duyckinek’s book remains the best 
compilation extant on Sydney Smith; and Mr. 
Russell’s smaller work, good though it is, has 
only sent us back (on the Emersonian principle) 
with renewed zest to the larger collection. Mr. 
Russell’s chief merit, then, consists, not in new 
material discovered, or in any specially clever 
exploitation of the existing material, but in the 
shrewd and kindly criticism which he bestows 
upon Sydney Smith’s énergy, goodness, wit, and 
occasional foibles. His battles for Catholic eman- 
cipation, his keen satires on the weaknesses of 
Anglicanism, his complete failure to do justice 
to Dissent, his imperfect sympathies (as Lamb 
would have ealled them) with art and music; 
and over, in, and through all, the bubbling 
perennial fountain of a wit that was as sponta- 
neous as Schubert’s music—all these are ‘tasted’ 
for us by Mr. Russell with much intelligent 
relish, His book will properly hold its place 
in the series, and serve as an adequate intro- 
duction to the study of Sydney Smith. 


Dr. Mahaffy’s Students of Classical history and 
lectures on civilization will be interested in a 
Hellenism, 


little volume on ‘The Progress of 
Hellenism’ (University of Chicago Press) by 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy of Dublin. The learned 
author has written much on Greek subjects, and 
in this book he sums up the conclusions that he 
has reached after years of study of Greek civi- 
lization as developed at Athens and Antioch and 
Alexandria. Six lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the summer of 1904 make 
up the work. In the opening lecture Professor 
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Mahaffy discusses ‘Xenophon the Preeursor of 
Hellenism,’ whom he views as a somewhat cos- 
mopolitan Greek, one of larger tastes and 
broader views than those possessed by the aver- 
age cultured Athenian. his extensive 
travels he had come in contact with Oriental civ- 
ilization, of which he had absorbed a great deal, 
at the same time losing certain characteristics 
and surrendering certain opinions that would be 
elassed as distinctly Greek or Athenian. The 
development of Athenian culture after it had 
been transplanted to Maeedon, Syria, and Egypt 
is the subject of the following three lectures. 
The author does not find that Hellenism was the 
formal and sterile thing that it is reputed to 
be: it produced a literature that inspired Virgil 
and served as a model for the writers of the 
Christian gospels; it gave us the Victory of 
Samothrace and the Venus of Melos; it left us 
the Corinthian style of architecture. Of par- 
tieular interest is the closing lecture in which 
the author disensses Hellenic influences on 
Christianity. A deeper meaning is given to the 
trite statement that Greek was the language of 
the apostolic missionaries. The author holds 
‘that the peculiar modernness, the high intellee- 
tual standard of Christianity, as we find it in 
the New Testament, is caused by its contact 
with Greek culture.’ The doctrine of the logos 
as presented in the gospel of St. John is, he 
believes, ‘a purely Hellenistic conception derived 
ultimately from Plato.’ In St. Paul’s epistles 
Professor Mahaffy finds much of the phrase- 
ology of Stoicism, and also some peculiarly 
Stoic doctrines, notably the doctrines of the 
unity of the human race, the value of the human 
soul, the active nature of human virtue, and the 
necessity of complete reform of each individual 
life, or what may be called conversion. In a 
lecture the author eannot, of course, present 
much evidence; but the subject is of too great 
interest to be disposed of in a few pages, and 
we trust Professor Mahaffy will discuss it more 
fully in his promised work on ‘Greek Life from 
Polybius to Plutarch.’ 


A pleasant souvenir of the remark- 


An album 
of Schiller ably successful Schiller celebration 
tributes. 


held in Chicago last month takes 
the shape of a quarto volume, ‘Zur Wiirdigung 
Schiller’s in Amerika,’ published by Messrs. 
Koelling & Klappenbach, Chicago. The princi- 
pal contents of this volume consist of about 
eighty tributes and appreciations, contributed 
by ‘both Germans and Americans, and here 
reproduced in autograph facsimile. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the King of 
Wiirtemberg lead off in this symposium, and are 
followed by such notabilities as Presidents Gil- 
man, Hadley, and Wheeler, Professors Carruth, 
Cutting, Goebel, Hatfield, von Klenze, Learned, 
Matthews, Miinsterberg, and Thomas, and Messrs. 
Paul Carus, Heinrich Conried, W. T. Harris, 
T. W. Higginson, Henry Holt, W. 8. Schley, and 
Carl Schurz. The contributions of these gentle- 
men and others are varied, including poems, per- 








———— 
sonal tributes, critical appreeiati and trans- 
lations. _ The fine sonnet of Calvin 
Thomas may be given by way of illustration. 
*He aly faith. The ardent poet-soul, 


Of trivial existence. Calm and free, 
He faced the Sphinx, nor ever knew dismay, 
Nor bowed he to extremities the knee 
Nor took a guerdon from the fleeting day, 
But dwelt on earth in that eternity 
Where Truth and Beauty shine with blended ray.” . 
The publication contains, besides thig interest- 
ing autograph material, complete programmes of 
the Chicago exercises, the prize poems (in Eng- 
lish and German) written for the oegasion, and 
a series of illustrations—portraits, pictorial 
scenes, and reproduced title-pages. Taken alto- 
gether, it is a creditable production. 


A group of We have received from the Guten- 
recent German berg-Verlag of Dr. Ernst Schultze, 
publications. 


of Hamburg, a group of interest- 
ing publications, of which a few notes may be 
made. ‘Das Maifest der Benediktiner und An- 
dere Erzihlungen,’ by the late Karl Rick, is the 
third edition of the three stories comprised with- 
in the volume. The stories are pictures from the 
life of the Catholic clergy, and are remarkable 
for their psychological insight as well as for 
their intimate acquaintance with the themes pre- 
sented. Rick (1815-1881) was an Austrian poet 
and novelist of distinction, and the present 
volume has an introduction by his son, Herr 
Wofgang Rick. ‘Wunder und Wissenschaft,’ by 
Dr. Richard Hennig, is a book of popular science, 
dealing with the ‘oceult phenomena’ of hypnotic 
suggestion, the sub-liminal consciousness, and 
telepathy. The treatment is not unscientific, 
although it seems to us to go teo far in the 
direction of credulity, or of willingness to accept 
as thinkable certain alleged happenings which to 
most well-balanced minds are flatly impossible. 
It must be admitted that Dr. Hennig is not with- 
out good company in his conclusions. Dr. J. 
Loewenberg’s ‘Deutsche Dichterabende’ is a 
volume of studies in modern German literature. 
Among the subjects of the essays are Lenau, 
Frau von Ebner-Eschenbach, Herr Detlev von 
Liliencron, Herr Gustav Frenssen, and Herr 
Hauptmann. A thin volume reprints the ‘Rede 
auf Schiller’ of Jakob Grimm, an address given 
in Berlin in 1859, and very timely in this year of 
Schiller celebrations. An ‘Auswahl aus den 
Kleinen Schriften von Jakob Grimm,’ with an 
introduction by Dr. Schultze, gives us Grimm’s 
‘Selbstbiographie,’ his Schiller . address, his 
address upon the death of his brother, and his 
paper upon his dismissal from Géttingen in 1837. 
This latter is a document of great importance in 
the history of the German struggle for intellec- 
tua] freedom. Several brief philological papers 
are also included. Finally, this group of publi- 
cations reprints in a handsome volume the trans- 
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lations made by the Grimm ‘brothers of Dkke- 
hard’s ‘Walthari-lied,’ of ‘Der Arme Heinrich,’ 
and of the songs from the Elder Edda. ° 


From ancestors whose work in the 
to health field and shop would have made 
and strength. anything in the nature of addi- 
tional ‘exercise’ appear preposterous, the mod- 
ern American has come to be a person who sits 
at a desk throughout the hours of sun and seeks 
to make up the resulting inevitable physical 
deficiencies by spasmodic movements of one sort 
and another in the privacy of his apartment. As 
a result he is accumulating at a rapid rate 2 
library on the art of keeping well by devoting a 
few minutes to real muscular labor while spend- 
ing many hours in doing his best to fall ill. 
Two contributions of this sort appear nearly 
simultaneously: Mr. George Elliot Flint’s ‘Power 
and Health through Progressive Exercise’ (Ba- 
ker & Taylor Co.), and Mr. H. Irving Hancock’s 
‘The Physical Culture Life: A Guide for Ail 
Who Seek the Simple Laws of Abounding 
Health’ (Putnam). Mr. Flint’s beok is devoted 
to proof that the way to get strong is to take 
those exercises, chiefly by the use of parallel 
bars and heavy weights, that make the utmost 
demand upon the muscles,— a proposition that 
would be self-evident to the least intelligent if 
there had not arisen a curious school which caters 
to the physically slothful by making them believe 
that great strength can be produced through 
trifling exertion. It is pleasant to find Mr. Flint 
not so wholly committed to his ideas that he is 
unwilling to concede to swimming the palm for 
being the best and most wholesome of all forms 
of physical effort. Mr. Hancock is in sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Flint on the main 
question raised, and takes it rather for granted. 
He improves, we believe, on Mr. Flint’s pre- 
scriptions by introducing a number of exercises 
in which the element of play and of rivalry 
enters, passe-temps & deux so to speak. A brief 
introduction to Mr. Flint’s book, written by his 
father, Dr. Austin Flint, confirms the son’s 
opinions, and the work is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the author in action. Mr. Hancock 
uses pictures of others, and he has much to say 
about hygiene in all its aspects. Both books 
should act as stimulants to the slothful and 
those whose waist line is growing unduly. 


Short cuts 


With keen insight and a peculiar 
warmth of description, Mr. Ken- 
yon Cox has given us, in ‘Old 
Masters and New’ (Fox, Duffield & Co.), a 
series of appreciations of individual masters of 
art—a sort of vade mecum presenting, in a gen- 
eral way, the course of painting since the six- 
teenth century. The author states that his book 
has the unity of a point of view — that of a 
painter, seeing with his own eyes and not 
bound by authority; it expresses the feeling and 
the judgments of one who practices, with credit, 
one of the arts of which he writes. Much of the 
material used has appeared at different times 
during the past twenty years in various peri- 


A painter’s 
essays on art. 





odicals, but it has been. subjected to thorough 
revision, so that the more youthful essays con- 
tain no expressions which the author does not 
still hold. He points out that art in the past 
has been traditional, national, and homogeneous; 
art in our day has been individual, international, 
and chaotic. Modern means of communication 
and modern methods of reproduction have 
brought the ends of the earth together, and 
placed the art of all times and countries at the 
disposal of every artist. While in no sense a 
systematic history of art, Mr. Cox has so har- 
monized his colors, and weaved them into a sym- 
metrical whole; that his work will appeal not 
only to the artist and scholar, but to the ordi- 
nary lay reader of intelligence. 


Polite learning of a delightful sort 
pervades the pages of the anony- 
sherman. mous volume entitled ‘Super 
Flumina: Angling Observations of a Coarse 
Fisherman’ (John Lane)—the- word ‘coarse’ in 
the sub-title referring to the quality of the fish 
caught and not at all to the angler himself. The 
book might be summarized briefly as a modern 
and more erudite revival of Izaak Walton, so 
gentle and humane is its attitude towards the 
finny tribe, so liberal and comprehensive its 
learning. In this latter respect, and in its 
knowledge of human nature, ancient and modern, 
it is reminiscent also of Montaigne. These things 
must indicate that it is a very good book indeed. 
There is a chapter of more than ordinary humor 
‘In Dispraise of the Latins,’ inspired by the dis- 
respectful attitude of the Romans toward fish 
in any other aspect than as a means of human 
sustenance. The Greeks gain the author’s appro- 
bation, because they were so much more of 
the gentleman and so much less of the pot 
fisherman. Several chapters are devoted to 
specific ‘coarse’ fish, such as the pike, dace, 
perch, and chub, and these are shown to have 
virtues and characteristics quite at odds with 
the adjective used to deseribe the quality of 
their flesh. But there is a deal of practical 
learning also, and a plea for rational economy 
in the use of rods, reels, and flies. No better 
gift for an ingrained fisherman who preserves 
the meditative tradition could be found in re- 
eent literature. 


Chapters for 
the meditative 


New volumes in A Volume of ‘Selections from the 
the ‘ Musician’s Music Dramas of Richard Wagner,’ 


Library.’ arranged for the piano by Mr. Otto 
Singer, is a recent addition to the ‘ Musician’s 
Library’ of Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. The 
transcriptions are not too difficult for the ordi- 
nary amateur, and illustrate the eleven dramas 
from ‘Rienzi’ to ‘Parsifal.’? There are twenty- 
four numbers in all. A portrait of Wagner, a 
facsimile of ‘Tristan’ manuscript, a bibliography, 
and an introductory essay by Mr. Richard Aldrich, 
are the accessory features of this singularly wel- 
come volume. Another addition to this series 
is a book of ‘Twenty-four N Melodies’, tran- 
seribed for the piano by Mr. 8. Coleridge-Taylor. 
This is an extremely interesting work. The com- 
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poser has sought to do for the melodies of his 
race what has been done for Hungarian and 
Bohemian and Norwegian melodies by Brahms, 
Dvorak, and Grieg. Each number is prefaced 
by the original melody in motto form, and con- 
sists of a series of variations upon the theme thus 
presented. The special interest of this work is 
that it gives us not only American plantation 
songs (which are to some degree sophisticated) 
but also primitive examples from several regions 
in Africa. Mr. Booker T. Washington provides 
the volume with an introduction. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


‘ The Athlete’s Garland ’ (McClurg), compiled by 
Mr, Wallace Rice, is ‘the first attempt in any 
language to gather together verses relating exclu- 
sively to athletic sports.’ The volume is happily 
prefaced by a couplet from William Morris: 

‘For — may a man win better the while he hath his 
e 
Than from what his feet have accomplished, or his hands 
amid the strife.’ 
The selections are from a ‘wide range of authors, 
English and American, and number about one hun- 
dred and fifty. Something like thirty sports and 
es. are celebrated, the favorites being boating, 
cricket, football, and golf. Each of these subjects 
has a score or so of poems. Strange to say, an 
exhaustive search through Canadian literature 
yielded no pieces in celebration of la crosse and 
tobogganing, although the Canadian poets are other- 
wise well represented. Good taste and judgment 
characterize this selection throughout, and it is sure 
of a welcome from all lovers of sport. 

The new ‘Biographical’ edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, now in course of publication by the 
Messrs. Scribner, finds its chief excuse for being 
in the series of introductions written by Mrs. Stev- 
enson, on much the same plan as in Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie’s edition of Thackeray. These prefaces, 
though brief, are of much interest, and the edition 
is in all other ways an attractive one. The volumes 
are convenient in size, clearly and openly printed 
on thin paper, and bound in prettily-stamped maroon 
cloth. For the many who cannot hope to possess the 
expensive ‘Edinburgh’ or ‘Thistle’ sets, this edition 
will prove a decided boon, and we fancy that even 
the owners of those works will be glad to have this 
also. Six volumes have so far appeared. 

‘Shakespeare: The Man and his Works’ is a 
little book published by Messrs. Sibley & Co. It has 
for its contents a reprint of al! the matter about 
Shakespeare contained in ‘Moulton’s Library of 
Literary Criticism,’ and thus serves the double pur- 
pose of calling attention to the merits of that 
admirable work and of providing students of Shakes- 
peare with a compendium of the opinion of critics 
new and old concerning the greatest of poets and 
his separate plays. 

‘The Student’s American History,’ by Mr. D. H. 
Montgomery, is a text-book upon lines similar 
to those followed in the author’s ‘Leading Facts,’ 
but is much fuller than that elementary work in 
its treatment of political and constitutional topics. 
It has all the teaching apparatus of the best type 
of modern high-school book, and may be cordially 
recommended. Messrs. Ginn & Co. are the publish- 
ers. 





NOTES. 


-*The Corrected English New Testament,’ edited 
by -Mr. Samuel Lloyd, and given ecclesiastical ap- 
proval in a preface contributed by the Bishop of 
Durham, is published by Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Professor Albert 8. Cook has edited for the Oxford 
Clarendon Press the Old English poem ‘The Dream 
of the Rood,’ attributed to Cynewulf. Ten pages 
of text to one hundred of apparatus is a statement 
of the proportions of this little volume. 

‘The Historic Réle of France among the Nations’ 
is a pamphlet publication of the University of 
Chicago. It gives us a translation, by Professor T. 
A. Jenkins, of the address given before the Uni- 
versity last October by Professor Charles-Victor 
Langlois. 

Messrs. John W. Luce & Co., Boston, publish a 
volume of ‘Epigrams and Aphorisms,’ selected from 
the writings.of Oscar Wilde, and prefaced by Mr. 
George Henry Sargent, whose brief but sympathetic 
introduction predisposes the reader to appreciate 
what follows. 

‘Who Said That?’ by Mr. Edward Latham, and 
‘Who Wrote That?’ by Mr. W. 8S. W. Anson, are 
two reference books, of vest-pocket dimensions, pub- 
lished by Messrs. BE, P. Dutton & Co. The nature 
of their contents is sufficiently indicated by their 
respective titles. 

M, Georges Pellissier is the author of a volume 
of ‘Etudes de Littérature et de Morale Contempo- 
raines’ (Paris: Cornély), which discourse mainly of 
modern French literature. Among the more recent 
authors considered in this score of brief essays are 
MM. Marcel Barriére, de Vogiié, Barraés, Prévost, 
and de Régnier. 

An anthology, for college use, of ‘The Chief Poets 
of America’ has been made by Mr. Curtis Hidden 
Page, and will be published later in the year by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The selections 
from each author will be prefaced by a brief bio- 
graphical and critical introduction, and a full list 
of references. 

‘Briefs on Public Questions,’ by Mr. Ralph Curtis 
Ringwalt, is a companion volume to that author’s 
‘Briefs for Debate,’ and is published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. There are twenty-five 
subjects, each with a selected list of references. 
High-school and college students will give this book 
a warm welcome. 

To the ‘Temple Autobiographies,’ published by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., there has been added 
‘The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin,’ edited 
by Mr. William Macdonald. This is one of the 
charming Dent reprints, and is noteworthy as being 
the first edition of the full and authentic text to be 
printed in England, 

An English nature calendar entitled ‘The Country 
Day by Day,’ by Mr. E. Kay Robinson, will be pub- 
lished this month by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
The author has aimed to fit each day with its proper 
seasonal accompaniment in the form of a note about 
the life of birds, animals, insects, or some distinct- 
ive aspect of nature. 

A volume of ‘Specimen Letters,’ selected and 
edited by Professor Albert S. Cook and Mr. Allen 
R. Benham, is a recent publication of Messrs..Ginn 
& Co. The collection is an admirable one, repre- 
sentative of every form of the epistolary art, and 
made particularly attractive to the general reader 
by its freedom from editorial encumbrances. 
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Among the books of the now half-forgotten seven- 
teenth century lawyer, courtier, and author, Francis 
Quarles, perhaps the most interesting for the pres- 
ent-day reader is his ‘Sions Sonets,’ a poetical par- 
aphrase of the Song of Songs. In this work 
Quarles succeeded in retaining no little of the im- 
passioned ‘beauty of the Hebrew book, and 
achieved besides a few flashes of original poetic fire. 
As was common in his day, Quarles regarded the 
Song as a religious allegory, representing the union 
of Christ and the Church; but beyond a few the- 
ological’ references in the form of footnotes, this 
interpretation is not forced upon the reader. In 
reprinting ‘Sions Sonets’ as one of their Riverside 
Press. Editions, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have performed a grateful task. The little book is 
a charming one in every detail of make-up. It is 
printed on handmade paper of antique tone, from 
a large size of old-style type set within rules, the 
whole effect being a most successful imitation of 
seventeenth-century typography. The binding is of 
boards, appropriately crimson in hue. Four hun- 
dred and thirty edpies only have been printed. 








LisT OF NEW Books. 


[ The Siening list, containing 80 titles, includes books 
received by THE DIAL since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Byconges WorRTH REMEMBERING. By George Jaeob Holy- 1 


oake. In 2 vols., illus. in pootegsneure, etc., la 

8vo. gilt top, uncut. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5 net. ne 

Joun KNOX AND THE REFORMATION. By Andrew Lang. 
Illus., large 8vo, pp. 281. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

Joun Knox: The Hero of the Scotch Reformation. 
Henry Cowan, D.D. Illus., 12mo, pp.- 404. “Heroes 
of the Reformation, ” G. P. 'Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Kine Leopotp II.: His Rule in Belgium and the Congo. 
By John de Courcy MacDonnell. yee large 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 391. Cassell & Co., Lt 

A Morter or Czars. By Mrs. Oninuboun Grant. Large 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 292. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 


HISTORY. 


THe First RoMANovs (1613-1725). A History of Mus- 
covite Civilization: and the Rise of Modern Russia 
under Peter the Great and his Forerunners. By R. 
Nisbet Bain. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 413. EB. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

THE PeRSONAL STORY OF THE UPPER House. By Kosmo 
Wilkinson. With photogravure frontispiece, Bro, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 352. E. P. Dutton & Co. . net. 

Youne JAPAN: The Story of the Japanese People, and 
Especially of their Educational Development. By 
James A, B. Scherer, Ph.D. [Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 
328. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net, 

Our First Century. By George Cary Eggleston. TIilus., 
same. pp. 268. “A Little History of American Life.” 

. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.20 net. 

Wiha’ The First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase. 
From its Discovery to the Admission of the State 
into the Union, 1673-1846. By William Salter. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 289. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.20 net. 

GvuBBIO, PAST AND PRESENT. By Laura McCracken; illus. 
by Katharine McCracken. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
308. London: David Nutt, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By George Brandes. Vol. IV., Naturalism in England 
(1875). Large - gilt top, uncut, pp. 366. Macmil- 
lan Co. $3, net. 

EPIGRAMS AND ‘APHORISMS. By Oscar Wilde. 8vo, gilt 
1 hand pp. 126. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 


Tue Grey BRETHREN, and Other Fragments in Prose and 
Verse. By Michael Fairless. i16mo, gilt top, pp. 147. 

EB. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH NoveL. By Wilbur 
Cross. New edition; 12mo, gilt top, pp. 329. Mac- 


millan Co. $1.50 net 





NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
meray AM 


Poems or RoperRT HERRICK. ith photegravure portrait, 

18mo, gilt sop, pp. 472. Canton Thin — Clas- 
les Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

By Richard Jefferies; with 

. 12mo, pp. 464. "BE. P. 


HHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET, “ First Folio” ee Edited 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clark With pho- 
togravure frontispiece, 18mo, ‘om top, enout, pp. 339. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cts 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


THE VoyaGEeuR, and Other Poenis. By William Henry 
Drummond, M.D. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 
142. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

FRIENDSHIP’S FRAGRANT FANCIES. By Catherine Mori- 
arty. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 167. Dodge 
Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Tue Voice or Equality. By Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 107. Richara G. Badger. $1.25. 


FICTION. 


A Dark LANTERN: A Story with a Prologue. By Bliza- 
beth Robins (C. E, —).- 12mo, gilt top, pp. 
400. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THe CoMING oF THE KING. By Joseph a Illus., 

gilt 
top, pp. 391. Macmillan Co. 


12mo, pp. 316. Little, Brown & Co. 

Mrs. DarRRELL. By Foxcroft Davis. 

Tue House or Carps: A _ Reco rd. “By John Heigh. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 870. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

MasTeER MUMMER. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 309. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. EssINncToN: The Romance of a House-Party. By 
Esther and Lucia Chamberlain. Illus. in color, 12mo, 
pp. 248. Century Co. $1.50. 

THe MILLBANK Case: A Maine Mystery of Today. By 
George Dyre Eldridge. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 
297. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Tse UutmmatTse Passion. By Philip Verrill Mighels. 
12mo, pp. 366. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. on 

llus., 
McClure, Phillips & 


shes. 12mo, 


Beautiru. Lapy. By Booth Tarkington. 

12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 144. 
Co. 

Iotze. By Robert’ W. Chambers. a in color, 12mo, 
pp. 142. D. Appleton & Co. $1.2 

Tue HunpREDTH AcrE. By John Rete, With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 321. Herbert B. Turner & Co. $1.50. 

Dorstt Dear: Idylis of Country Life. By M. E. Fran- 
cis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 12mo, pp. 332. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Davip Ransom’s WAtTcH. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 354. Lothrog Publishing Co. $1.59. 

Sawpust: A Romance of the Timberlands. By Dorothea 
Gerard (Mme. Longard de Longarde). With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 361. John C. Winston Co. $1. 

ON THE WeE-A TRAIL: A Story of the Great Wilderness. 
By Caroline Brown. New edition; 12mo, pp. 351. 
Macmillan Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Tus FREEDOM OF AUTHORITY: Essays in Apologetics. By 
J Macbride Sterrett, D.D. gilt top, uncut, pp. 
319. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

ONLY A PrRoression, and Other Sermons. With os. 
12mo, pp. 149. Jennings & Graham. 50 cts. net. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


PuBLic Questions. With selected lists of 

references. By Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A.B. 12mo, 
pp. 229. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

Tus Eruics or IMPERIALISM: An Enquiry whether Chris- 
tian Ethics and Imperialism are Antagonistic. By 
Albert R. Carman. i12mo, gilt top, pp. 177. Herbert 
B. Turner & Co. $1. net. 

Tue LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D. New edition, revised and enlarged; 12mo, pp. 
399. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, K.C.V.0. Popular edition, with an 
epilogue in answer to some critics. 8vo, uncut, pp. 
340. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


A GuIpE TO THE StTupyY or FisHes. By David Starr 
Jordan. ‘In 2 vols., illus. in’ color, etc., 4to, gilt tops, 


uncut. Henry Holt & Co. $12. net. 


BRIEFS ON 
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: A New Method of the 
of Birds. By Francis 

ion ; illus., 8vo, pp. 255. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. net 


ART. 


IMPRESSIONS OF UKIYO-YE: The School of Jap Col- 
our-Print Artists. By Dora | ae a Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 75. Paul Elder & Co. $1. 

‘tom, 24mo, gilt top, 


VELAzQuEz. By Auguste Bréal. 
“Popular Library of Art.” E. P. Dutton & 





pp. 236. 
75 cts, net 


REFERENCE. 


DICTIONARY OF BaTTLEsS, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Time. By Thomas Benfield Harbottle. 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 298. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

ROUTLEDGE’S MINIATURE DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
ENGLISH LaNGUAGES. By Brown and Martin; with 
additions by J. Duhamel. In 2 vols., 32mm. EH. P. 
Dutton & Co. Per vol., leather, 50 cts. 

PERPETUAL DaTE Book. With Calendar for Daily 
Monthly and Yearly Events. 24mo, gilt top. Laird 
& Lee. Leather, 75 cts. 

Wuo Sam Tat? A Dictionary of Famous Sayings, with 
their sources. By Edward Latham. 32mo, pp. 160. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Leather, 50 cts. 

Wuo Wrote THat? A Dictionary of Quotations of Lit- 
erary Origin in Common Use. By W. 8. . Anson. 

32mo, pp. 208. E. P. Dutton & Co. Leather, 50 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Farry TALES Every CHILD SHOULD Know. Edited by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 
370. Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cts. net. 

TuckEeR Dan. By Charles Ross Jackson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
199. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

Tor, A STREET Boy or JERUSALEM. By Florence Morse 
ge o Illus., 16mo, pp. 199. Henry Altemus & 

0. 

A LitTLe GARDEN CALENDAR for Boys and Girls. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 
329. Henry Altemus Co. ° 

Hatr Hours WITH THE LOWER ANIMALS. By Charles 
Frederick Holder. Illus., 12mo, pp. 236. American 
Book Co. 60 cts. 

THE CHILD’s DAVID COPPERFIELD AND OLIVE: 
told by Annie Douglas Severance. 
American Book Co. 40 cts. 


EDUCATION. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF EDUCATION for the Year 
1903. Vol. II., large 8vo, pp. 1300. Government 
Printing Office. 

OLD TALES AND MODERN IpgALS: A Series of Talks to 
High School Students. By John Herbert Phillips. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 233. Silver, Burdett & Co 

THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
By Katherine Elizabeth Dopp. Third edition; illus., 
12mo, pp. 270. University of Chicago Press. $1. net. 

A MippLe ENGLISH READER. Edited, with grammatical 
introduction, notes, and glossary, by Oliver Farrar 
Emerson, A.M. 12mo, pp. 475. Macmillan Co. $1.90 
net. 

StmpLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 
Georges Castegnier. 12mo, pp. 225. ‘William R. 
Jenkins. $1. 

SELECTIONS FROM EMILE ZoLa. Edited by A. Guyot 
Cameron, M.A. Authorized Py ~ ah with portrait, 
16mo, pp. 288. Henry Holt & 

Kart HEINRICH. Erz&hlung von Wilhelm Meyer-Férster ; 
edited by Herbert Charles Sanhorn, A.M. Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 391. Newson & Co. 80 cts. : 

Nature Stupy Lessons for Primary Grades. By Mrs. 
Lida B. McMurry; with introduction by Charles A. 
McMurry. 12mo, pp..191. Macmillan Co. 60 cents 
net. 


Edited by William 
12mo, pp. 211. Oxford University 
Press. 60 cents. 


PRACTICAL NEW STANDARD SPELLER. By Alfred B. 
Chambers, Ph.D.; edited by E. T. Roe, LL.B. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 240. Laird & Lee. 

ASENSI’s VicTORIA y Otros Cuentos. Edited by Edgar 
S. Ingraham, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 166. D. C. Heath & 

Edited by F. B. Sturm. 


Co. 50 cents. 
GERSTACKER’S IRRFAHREN. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 203. D. C. Heath & Co. 45 cents. 
LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON. Par Bugene La- 
biche et Edouard Martin; edited by John R. Effinger. 
18mo, pp. 128. Henry Holt & Co. 35 cts 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S ATALA. es by Oscar aKubns. 
portrait, 18mo, pp. 120. . C. Heath & Co. 


iT. Re- 


R TwIis' 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 160. 


Par Paul Bercy et 


TAINE’s VOYAGE AUX PYRENEES. 
Robertson, M.A. 


With 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Duty. By Felix Adler. 12mo, gil 
top, uncut, pp. 201. McClure, Phillips & Co. 9°20 


+ ar OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION for Public 
Francis Tenney, 
pp. 298. EB. P. Dutton & Co. 


Our PRE and How We Make Them. By A. K. 
McClure, LL.D. Revised edition; with portraits, Svo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 511. Harper & Brothers. $2. 
THe JAPANESE Spirit. By Okakura Yosisaburo; with 
introduction ~* Conroe Meredith. 12mo, pp. 127. 

James Pott & Co. . net. 
UND $ und Br- 


WUNDER Kritik 
der okkulten Phinomene. Von Dr. Richard 
Hennig. 8vo, gilt edges, pp. 247. Hamburg: Guten- 
berg-Verlag Dr. Ernst Schuitze. 
Man LimItLess. By Floyd B. Wilson. With portrait, 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 224. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
EVIDENCE IN ATHENIAN Courts. By Robert J. Bonner, 
Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 98. University of Chicago 
Press. Paper, 75 cents net. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT of the University of Chicago, 
July 7902 July 1904. Large 8vo, pp. 269. University 
of Chicago Press. 


CATALOGUES 
OF RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS issued Monthly, and to be had 
upon application. R. R. HAVENS, 29 W. 42d 8t., New Yorx. 














INTERESTED IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS? 
at ope np te devoted 


to and sale of second- booka 
to bay or sell. Book Wants Pub. Co., 515 D West 173d 8t., 

Ww* NTED — EDITING, INDEXING, CATALOGUING, INVESTI- 

Gs ——- Son typewriting of manu- 
ibliographical an young 

—_ Ss wh A. Address E. G., care of Dra. 

FPRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and AMERICAN 
books and periodicals. Monographs on 


on artists, etc. Lemcke & 
Buechner (established over fifty years), 11 East 17th Street, New York. 


SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : “‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” “‘ Loves Labours ' 
Lost,”” “Comedie of Errors,” “Merchant of Venice,” “* Macbeth "’ 
“ Julius Casar,” “ Hamlet.” 


Price in cloth, 75e. per vol.; timp leather, $1.00 per vol.; postpaid. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FR EN CH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
a NO BRANCH STORES 
B O O K Ss SEND FOR CATALOGUBS. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Builving 
Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Streets, Chicago. 


RICHARD CARLE 


Presents Himself in 


THE MAYOR OF TOKIO 


A FARCICAL OPERA 


want 
ew York. 


























DIAL [June 16, 1905. 








uthors’ Sse psec 
pency 


Mention. The Dial. R. 7, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





STORY-WRITERS, my tay * Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or ita skilled i when ction, or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan." 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











aiden. ition. 
cuited toallnecds. 


EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
45th Street. 


New Yore. 





BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. _—— 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Binurnenam, aoe 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 
Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 
Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smollett, Thackeray, 
Tolstoi. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. ©. Bowamn, Author and Pub., 1990 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


Summer Classes for the Study of English 
Fourth Session in Cambridge, Mass. Special Classes in the 
oe aes » Modern English Gram- 
mar (course of college grade), s Conciliation, Julius 


rs ete. For a 


H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study Guide Series 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 








SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





The Haunted Temple 


and Other Poems 
By EDWARD DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ Moody Moments."’ 
Bound in cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
impression left upon my mind the reading of “The Haunted 
Temple’ is that wt distey 2 tin tie f - something = ee 
X Sey opel Pele “dior, President of 
Society of Ethical Culture. 


and glorious 
ts and beauti- 
nee 
Witlcoz, 
“I find a warmth of phrase and largeness of utterance in them.” 


— Bdwin Markham. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


EDWARD DOYLE, 247 West 125th Street, NEW YORK 





Prvuiet YS | 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

| We aim to serve librarians with the greatest efficiency. | 
| (1) be vom and thoroughly equipped book men. 
| (2) Th geo miscellaneous book stock i 


ty. | 
| (8) A valuable line of order lists, as follows: 
(A) Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best | 
Selling Books. | 
(B) Standard Library Catalogue. 
(C) Clearance Catalogues. 
DO YOU GET THESE ? SENT FREE 


| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 


in New 








THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rienee enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 
CARD CABINETS 


We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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